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1. “LASTEX, THE MIRACLE YARN THAT MAKES 
THINGS FIT.” Bike alone in the athletic goods field 
uses “Lastex" yarn. The greater uniformity of a 
cross section of “Lastex" assures longer life. 

2. NO SIZING TO CAUSE WILT FROM REPEATED 
LAUNDERINGS. Every Bike pouch is full size for 
maximum wear and comfort. No skimping of mate- 
rials to cause binding. 


3. TEST BIKE YOURSELF FOR ELASTICITY, FOR STRENGTH. No sizing or filler 
assures Bike’s greater elasticity and longer life. 


PRE-SHRUNK! All Bike elastic is pre-shrunk in a special solution, then care- 
fully dried without tension. Another reason why Bike gives long-lasting 
comfort and protection—can take hard use and extra washings. 
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A. S. Callaway & Co., 306 Broadway, New York « Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago « McDonald & Billmire, 604 Mission Street, San Francisco « John H. Graham & Com- 
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High speed photo taken in Spalding Research 
Laboratory shows Sid Luckman of the Chicago 
Bears. Copyright A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


PROTECT THEM 


and speed them up! 


® The more the game is “opened up” the greater the demand 





for speed! Nothing must bog down the attack or retard swift, 
sure defense. Now, more than ever, protection must not han- 
dicap speed. Today, you can give your team the extra protec- 
tion of modern Spalding equipment — scientific design and 
new materials that add to the high-speed tempo of the game 
at its best. 

Worn by leading professional, college and scholastic 
teams. Your Spalding dealer has a complete range of models 
priced for every budget. A. G. Spalding & Bros., Division of 
Spalding Sales Corporation. 


SPALDING 


The greatest name in Sports 





50ZH HELMET 


Football’s most famous helmet. Top-grade, strap- 
leather crown reinforced with fibre. Eight-point web- 
bing suspension. Famous, ZH-style ear protectors. 
Lower section padded with Airlite rubber. Fibre-rein- 
forced back. Sizes 6% to 7%. Retail Each, $13.25. 
Trade Each, $9.85. 
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84SP SHOULDER PAD 


AXR SHOES Flat style. Sure shoulder safety. Shoulder caps of smooth, red 
: 7 fibre, epaulets and body of corrugated fibre. Caps, epaulets and 
Coast to coast college favorite. For all ‘round use. body padded with combination kapok. Extra Airlite-rubber psd- 
Light in weight. Top-quality, yellow-back Kangaroo ding in body. Available with long body front (84SPL) for line 
uppers. Goodyear construction. Sole-leather counters. players and shorter body front (84SPS) for backfield. Retail Pair, 
Box toe. Semi-flexible sprint shank. Safe-T-Cleats. $9.00. Trade Pair, $6.75. 

Sizes 6-12: C, D, and E widths. Retail Pair, $17.35. 
Trade Pair, $12.95. 
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ay THE BOY? aks SP RING P RACTICE 


Everything we've said about the superiority of Oblong Cleats has 
been proved on the field of action. You know that. Last year, out of 
every three pairs of shoes sold with Compresso-Lock cleats, one pair 
was equipped with oblong cleats. Get them on your boys for Spring 
Practice and you will find less ankle and knee injuries. You will have 
the boys telling you how much easier they are on the feet—how they 
get better traction—surer footing for kicking and passing. Contact 
your nearest SPOT-BILT distributor—and get them on! 


If your budget is limited, you'll welcome the news that Oblong Cleats 
are greatly reduced in price for 1941—due to popularity and increased 
production. 


In addition to features of practicality and 

safety, SPOT-BILT oblong cleats can be used 

in any position. One of many popular ar- 
rangements is shown above. 
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Hurdling as Done by Dugger of 
Tufts College 


By William Stanton Yeager 
Track Coach, Tufts College 


HIS article is not intended to be a 
thorough technical discussion of 
hurdling. It is rather the story of 
one top-flight performer, Edward Dugger, 
Jr., written in the hope that it may be of 
interest to those who enjoy seeing young 
men demonstrate their strength and skill 
on the track in the most spectacular run- 
ning event—hurdling. 

Any of the older track coaches will tell 
you that they spend most of their time, 
energy and gkill developing mediocre ath- 
letes who are interested in the sport, yet 
who could never become world champions, 
and that is exactly as it should be. 

Track is an individual sport and must 
depend upon individual performance. 
Team mates may help to build each other 
up psychologically but not physically. The 
individual must do that for himself. The 
coach understands that he cannot create, 
but can only develop the material which 
he has. Many of our finest coaches have 
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never had world champion hurdlers on 
their teams; yet they are continually de- 
veloping good hurdlers from the poor ma- 
terial which they have. 

While most coaches make their athletes, 
occasionally a natural comes along to make 
the coach. Such a man is Ed Dugger. He 
is endowed with all the physical and men- 
tal qualities that any coach could desire. 
He is 6 feet 2 inches tall, long-legged (in- 
clined to knock knees), muscular without 
fat, and weighs from 180 to 185 pounds. 
He has natural spring, perfect muscular 
co-ordination, steady nerves and very fast 
reaction time. He is a high-grade student, 
a keen observer and an excellent competi- 
tor. He is very popular with the student 
body who have elected him to several dif- 
ferent offices in addition to the captaincy 
of both the indoor and outdoor track 
teams. 

One of the finest things about him, how- 
ever, is his desire and willingness to take 


coaching. He tries to do, without argu- 
ment, whatever he is told and seldom needs 
to be shown more than once how to cor- 
rect a fault. 

Ed. inherited athletic ability from his 
father who was a 1000-yard runner and 
from his mother who was a star gymnast 
at the Sargent School of Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Ed was also fortunate in having a high 
school coach, Art Noble, at Medford High 
School, who brought him along gradually, 
by developing his jumping and sprinting 
ability, without which no one can ever be- 
come a good hurdler. 

Although we have never allowed Ed to 
do any regular competitive jumping since 
his freshman year, we can always depend 
upon him to do about six feet in the high 
jump and around twenty-three feet in the 
broad jump in case we need an extra point 
or two in a dual meet. 

There are three essentials in hurdling— 








speed, power and form. Since time is lost 
with every jump, the three strides taken 
between hurdles * must be fast to equal 
the intercollegiate record of 13.9 seconds. 
Power including endurance is also neces- 
sary. The terrific drive and lift of body 
weight can be held to the end of a race 
only by those with strong muscles and a 
good heart. 


* All references are to high hurdles. 
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Form is probably the most valuable of 
the three essentials. It includes the ap- 
proach, the spring, the leg throw, the leg 
snap, the body bend, the arm action, and 
the proper balance upon landing, in order 
that the hurdler may continue his spring 
with an unbroken stride. 

Fortunately for coaches there is only one 
recognized good form type in hurdling. 
Therefore, we speak of a hurdler’s form as 
being good or bad only as it approaches 
the standard type. 

The accompanying illustrations will 
show the correct form much better than 
any word description, for Dugger ap- 
proaches closer to true form than any man 
I have ever known. 

In approaching the first hurdle Ed starts 
with his right foot forward on the starting 
line, takes eight strides, leaves the ground 
about 6 feet 8 inches in front of the hurdle, 
throws the left leg straight to the front, 
snaps it down quickly on the opposite side 
of the hurdle as the head and shoulders are 
thrown forward. The right foot is held 
outward as the right knee is bent sharply 
and thrown forward into a natural running 
stride. It has always seemed to me that 
the slight twist to his trick knee enables 
him to clear the hurdle faster and closer 
than would otherwise be the case. 





Illustration 1 shows Dugger leaving the 
ground seven feet from the first hurdle in a 
45-yard high hurdle run. Notice the stretch 
as the left knee straightens, the forward bend 
of the body and the powerful arm action 
which assists in the lift and carry over. 

Illustration 2 shows Dugger and his team 
mate, Walter Hall, clearing the top of. the 
first hurdle. Notice especially the right knee 
as it is brought forward bent, with the toe 
out, so that he yao clear the top with the 
least possible body lift. Note also the forward 
lean which prevents the head from going any 
higher during the jump than during the run. 

Illustration 3 shows Dugger over the first 
hurdle just ready to snap the left foot onto 
the ground as the right leg swings into full 
stride. The stride in this picture is too long; 
it approaches sailing. Therefore, the left foot 
cannot be brought to the ground quickly 
—_ shot thon dae one hurdle a 

otogra’ when this picture was taken, 
and p oa relaxed as soon as the jump 
was made—an error to be avoided. Notice 
the difference when he was racing as shown 
in the picture at the beginning of the article. 
tag aeily hi a sy ang to then “—< 

ow quickly his left foot is sna to t 

‘ound as soon as the hurdle has been cleared. 

hields, a very fine hurdler, is working much 
harder, jumping higher and dragging his 
right leg a little too much. 

Illustration 4 shows Dugger’s form at the 
very top of his jump. Notice his leg spread 
and arm action as the right leg and Tete arm 
start’ forwatd* into the position shown in 
Illustration 5. 


HURDLE 
3 STRIDES 
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The diagram at the bottom of the page 
shows his average striding in running the 
45-yard hurdles. ° 

Notice that the spring is from the right 
foot at an average distance of 6 feet 8 
inches in front of the hurdle and the left 
foot strikes the ground 4 feet 10 inches 
beyond the hurdle. As his speed increases, 
his second take-off is about 7 feet 4 inches 

(Continued on page $8) 
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The Way to Learn to Hit 


By Joe Gargan 


Director of Athletics, Kingswood School, West Hartford, Connecticut 


HE answer to the question, Can 

You Hit, will determine your worth 

as a baseball player. To be consid- 
ered a good baseball player, you must be 
able to hit, just as a good football player 
must be able to block and tackle. You will 
be numbered among the good hitters if 
vou can: 1. Get one hit out of évery three 
trips to the plate. 2. Get a hit when it is 
needed. 

Your ability to hit is more important 
than your skill in catching flies or fielding 
grounders. Hitting is more difficult to de- 
velop, yet most young players spend hours 
in fielding and very little time in hitting. 
If you intend to develop your baseball 
ability, you must spend hours in learning 
to hit. Instead of chasing flies or fielding 
grounders, you must hit at every oppor- 
tunity. You will find that you still have 
plenty of time and opportunity to do all 
the fielding you need. You must get some- 
one to throw to you and someone to chase 
the ball, and you must hit until you are 
tired. You must practice your swing at 
odd moments. Keep a bat at home and 
frequently practice a few swings when you 
are not otherwise occupied. Pick up.a bat 
and swing it instead of standing around on 
the field. Practice your swing at least fifty 
times every day. 

Some day this season you will step up to 
the plate and find yourself “on the spot.” 
Perhaps the tying run will be on second; 
it may be there will be two out with the 
winning run on third. A hit is needed. 
People on the side lines will be on their 
feet yelling. 

The catcher will be trying to “rattle” 
you. Your team mates will be shouting en- 
couragement. Every practice swing you 
have taken will help you at this moment, 
because there is nothing natural about bat- 
ting. It must be learned just as you learn 
to typewrite or play golf. 

There are two ways of learning: 1. By 
imitating other players, following different 
suggestions and trying whatever ideas oc- 
cur to you at the moment. 2. By studying 
sound ideas and by constant practice of 
the right things. 

If you try to learn by the first method, 
as most boys do, you will develop so many 
faults that you will not become a good 
hitter. The way to learn to hit is to get a 
clear idea of how to hit properly and then 
practice constantly the things that you 
have learned. Study the ideas presented 
in the following paragraphs. From them 
you should learn the things that will help 
you in the right way. They are listed in 
this order: 1. Choosing your bat. 2. How 
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| ie is not necessary to introduce to 
our readers Joe Gargan, the author 
of this article. Mr. Gargan’s “Help- 
ing the Secondary School Batter,” 
April, 1937, issue; “Pitching Funda- 
mentals for the Schoolboy,” April and 
May, 1938, issues; and “Development 
of a Schoolboy Catcher,’’ March, 
1939, issue, received many favorable 
comments. 

Believing that it is difficult for any 
coach to explain the many important 
points regarding batting so that the 
schoolboy player may remember them, 
Mr. Gargan has summarized them in 
such a way that coaches may give this 
article to their players for study. 

Because we feel that this article has 
so much merit, we are having 1.000 
reprints made in booklet style. These 
will be sent out at exactly cost plus 
postage. Write in for quantity prices. 





to hold the bat. 3. How to stand. 4. 
Where to stand. 5. Faults in your swing. 
6. Running to first base. 7. Laying down 
a bunt. 8. The way to practice. 9. What 
to think about. 


Choosing Your Bat 


The way your bat feels to you, not the 
name on it, is important. Bats come in a 
variety of styles and sizes, and most of 
them are autographed. The name on the 
bat should not influence your choice, for it 
does not follow that, because a certain 
style of bat is used by a popular ball- 
player, it is the one for you. The size and 
type must fit you like your shoes, and 
should be chosen with care. 

Select a 33- or 34-inch bat. Be sure 
that the grain is straight and free from 
knots around the handle. A crooked- 
grained bat is easily split, as is one with a 
knot in the handle. Hold the bat at the 
place on the handle from which the weight 
is best distributed. If the bat does not 
feel just right when you hold it at this 
point, choose another model. Be careful 
not to hold it in the wrong place. Some 
bats are made to be held with the hands 
well up on the handle; others with the 
hands closer to the.end. If you feel more 
comfortable with your hands close to the 
end of the handle, choose a bat of that 
style, not one with the balance point fur- 
ther up the handle. 

Keep in mind the importance of a short 
bat. One that is too long will cause you 
to hold it too tightly or to cock your 
wrists, thus tensing the muscles of your 


forearms and preventing a free swing and 
follow-through. 

Do not worry about the size of the hit- 
ting surface. Many young players think 
that the larger the circumference, the bet- 
ter they can hit with a bat. Agtually the 
one thing that really counts in hitting is 
the smoothness of the swing. If you can 
control your bat well enough to develop a 
smooth, level swing, its size is unimpor- 
tant. 

Do not choose a bat with a thin handle 
and heavy end. Unless you are the excep- 
tion who can handle this style of bat well, 
you should not attempt to use one. Such 
a bat is difficult to control. 

Only by trying a variety of models, hold- 
ing each by its proper balance point and 
swinging until you find one that fits you, 
can you choose a bat that suits you. 

Helpful suggestions for choosing your 
bat may be summed up as follows: 1. Do 
not choose a bat because of the name on 
it. 2. Look for the length marked on the 
end of the handle. 3. Select a bat 33 or 34 
inches in length. 4. Be careful to avoid 
one that is too long; that is, one that feels 
heavy and awkward. 5. Watch out for 
knots or twisted grain in the handle. 6. 
When swinging the bat, hold it at its bal- 
ance-point. 7. Avoid the bat with a thin 
handle and heavy end. 8. Choose a bat 
that feels just right when you swing it 
while holding it properly. 9. If you are 
consistently “popping up” your bat is 
probably too heavy. 10. If you consis- 
tently “top” the ball, your bat is probably 
too light. 


How to Hold the Bat 


If you hold a gun wrong, you may shoot 
yourself. Unless you hold a bat right, 
you can not hit. Hold it at the balance- 
point with both hands together. If you 
are a right-hand batter, your right hand 
should be on top. Your elbows should be 
held only far enough apart, that the fore- 
arms are about at right angles with each 
other. They should be held well out from 
your body. 

It is necessary to have your wrists 
straight to bring the wrist of your top 
hand behind the bat as it meets the ball. 
This is important, because, if your wrist 
and forearm form a straight line from 
hand to elbow behind the bat, a smooth 
swing and a strong follow-through will 
result. On the contrary, if your wrists are 
cocked, the smoothness and freedom of 
your swing will be destroyed. Try your 
swing with the wrists straight and again 
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with them bent. See the difference the 
straight wrist makes in producing a 
smooth, level swing. 

Grasp the bat with a grip that is re- 
laxed. There is a temptation to clench 
the hands, and most young batters do this 
unconsciously. If you hold the bat too 
tightly, the muscles of your forearm be- 
come tense, thus preventing a free swing 
and follow-through. Whenever the knuck- 
les of the hand show white, it is evident 
that the hands are clenched too tightly. 
Try holding your bat in a tight grasp and 
notice how it shortens your swing. To 
prevent this, relax your grip each time 
you start your swing. Do this until you 
have formed the habit of starting the 
swing with a relaxed grip. If you are 
using the right bat and concentrate on 
relaxing your grip with the start of your 
swing, you will soon find that you have 
developed a smooth, free swing. Your 
hands will naturally tighten their grip 
before the bat meets the ball. 

Be careful to hold the bat so that the 
trademark is on top. Any bat will break 
easily unless you are careful to watch for 
this. 

Helpful suggestions in holding the bat 
are as follows: 1. Hold the bat with your 
hands together. 2. Never bat with crossed 
hands. 3. Keep your wrists straight. 4. 
Do not spread your elbows too wide. It 
will cause you to cock your wrists. 5. Do 
not cock your wrists. 6. Your elbows 
should be well out from your body. 7. At 
the time the bat meets the ball, the wrist 
and forearm of your top hand should form 
a straight line directly behind the bat. 
8. To avoid clenching your hands uncon- 
sciously, practice relaxing them as you 
start your swing. 9. Always hold the 
trademark up. 


How to Stand 


An old major league baseball scout once 
said to me, “The lower the league, the 
closer to the ground you'll find the bat- 
ters.” He then went on to say that the 
good hitters whom you find in the major 
leagues stand upright in well-balanced 
positions, while the poor hitters of the 

.“bush” leagues tend to crouch and twist 
their bodies into positions from which it is 
impossible to hit correctly. 

The first and most important thing to 
learn is to stand upright with your body 
well balanced and relaxed. Crouching, 
bending, twisting, all cause tension and in- 
terfere with your swing. Each player has 
his own stance. In general, however, there 
are certain things to do that are right and 
certain faults to avoid. 

There are two ways of standing at bat. 
One we call the step stance and the other, 
the set stance. In the former you face 
toward the pitcher and step as you swing. 
In the latter you stand with your feet 
straddled and parallel to the plate and hit 
without stepping. The step stance is the 
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normal way of hitting—the one you should 
learn. If you have trouble with it, try the 
other. 


Step Stance 


Stand erect with your feet about eight 
or ten inches apart. The toe of your rear 
foot should point toward the plate and 
that of the front foot in the general direc- 
tion of the pitcher. Your body should face 
a point somewhere between first base and 
the pitcher’s box. Your shoulders must be 
level. Your elbows should be well out from 
your body. Your weight should be mostly 
on the rear foot. 

As you start your swing, take a short 
step and plant your foot with the toe still 
pointing toward the pitcher. This point- 
ing of the front foot is important because 
it provides an opportunity to pivot with 
your swing. If you did not point your 
foot outward, you could not pivot well. 
Be sure the step is short, that is, about 
twelve to eighteen inches. If it is too long, 
vou lose power and the movement throws 
your swing off. As you swing and follow 
through, your weight will be transferred 
from the back to the front foot. Your 
weight comes on to the front foot as the 
bat meets the ball. If you find that you 
step away from the pitch instead of to- 
ward it, you should try to correct it by 
changing your stance in one of two ways: 
1. Try facing toward the pitcher with your 
regular step stance. This position will give 
you more confidence in your ability to 
avoid close pitches. 2. If facing the 
pitcher does not help you, try hitting from 
a set stance. From this position you will 
not hit with so much power, but you 
should be able to hit with more accuracy. 


Set Stance 


This is a good stance to use if you are 
having trouble with your hitting. If you 
step away from the pitch, you may hit 
better from a set position, but you must 
be careful not to throw your weight back 
onto vour heels. This fault is called “hit- 
ting off your heels” and is worse than 
stepping away from the pitch. This stance 
may also help your batting, if you tend to 
swing at bad balls. 

Stand flatfooted with vour feet parallel 
to home plate, and a little more than 
shoulder-width apart. Bend your knees 
slightly and incline forward somewhat 
from the hips. This slight flexing of the 
knees and leaning forward will give you 
better balance and relaxation. Keep your 
shoulders level and your elbows well out 
from the body. Turn your face toward the 
pitcher. Your weight should be on both 
feet. As you swing, your front foot will 
slide forward for a distance of about six 
inches. 

We may summarize our suggestions on 
stance as follows: 1. Stand upright with 
the front foot pointing toward the pitcher 


(step stance). 2. Be well-balanced, with 
most of your weight on the rear foot (step 
stance). 3. Be relaxed, with your elbows 
well out from your body. 4. Avoid any 
twisting, turning or bending of the body 
that cause poor balance or tension. 5. If 
you step away, try facing the pitcher or 
take a set stance. 


Where to Stand 


The batter’s box is six feet long and 
four feet wide. You must have both feet 
inside this space when you hit the ball. 
The size of the box gives you plenty of 
room to vary your position, and you must 
find out which is the best spot from which 
to hit. 

The usual fault is that. of standing too 
close to the plate. The youngster playing 
in some back lot and using a stone or a 
piece of board for a plate will almost in- 
variably crowd the plate, fearful that he 
will not be able to reach the ball otherwise. 
This position is the cause of such faults as 
stepping away from the pitch, hitting with 
the elbows close to the body, failure to 
hit the ball out in front, and hitting at 
bad balls. Do not crowd the plate. 

The other common fault to avoid is that 
of taking the same place in the boz at all 
times. There are times in the game when 
you should vary your position from the 
usual one. Then, too, you will need to 
change your position according to the 
type of pitching. Do not fail to shift when 
necessary. 

Take your stance about opposite the 
rear of the plate and far enough back from 
it so that your bat, when properly swung, 
reaches just beyond the farthest corner. 
With this as a starting point, try varying 
your position in the box to find from what 
spot you hit best against average pitching. 
The way you stand, use your feet, hold 
the bat, and swing will all be factors in 
determining your best spot. With so many 
things involved, it will take some little 
time and experimenting to find your best 
spot. 

Once having determined your position 
in the box, vary it only under the follow- 
ing conditions: 1. Against a fastball 
pitcher, move back. 2. Against a slow- 
curve pitcher, move forward. 3. If you 
are a left-hand hitter, move forward 
against a left-hand pitcher. 4. When 
about to bunt, stand well forward. 5. 
When there is a runner on first, and the 
steal is on, stand far back. 6. When try- 
ing to draw a walk either, crowd the plate 
or stand in the rear-outside corner. The 
latter is better if the pitcher is wild. 

Helpful Suggestions: 1. The batter’s box 
is large enough to allow you to vary your 
position in the box. 2. Do not crowd the 
plate. Stand far enough back so that 
when you swing your bat, the end reaches 
a little beyond the farthest corner of the 
plate. 3. Start from the point opposite the 
plate and try different places in the box 
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until you find your best spot. 4. Vary 
your position to fit the circumstances of 
the game. 5. Vary your position to meet 
different types of pitching. 


Faults in Your Swing 


The way you swing your bat is the most 
important factor in hitting. The kind of 
bat you use, the way you hold it, how and 
where you stand are important because 
they affect your swing. The good swing is 
one in which the bat is swung level with 
the ground. 

To develop a good swing you must study 
the things that affect the swing and check 
your method step by step. The following 
should be included in your check. 

1. Are you ready to hit? Avoid the bad 
fault of not being “set” for every pitch. 
As the pitcher steps onto the rubber, get 
set to hit. Get your bat into position. Ex- 
pect every pitch to come up in your 
“groove.” 

2. Do you start your bat high? Be sure 
that you do not allow the end of your bat 
to drop or let it sag over your shoulder; 
start your swing with your bat held well 
up, your lower hand just below shoulder 
level and far enough to the rear so that 
there is a slight pull on the front arm. 

3. Do you relax your grip as you start 
to swing? If the bat is held tightly with 
the hands clenched, the freedom of the 
swing will be destroyed. You should relax 
your grip as you start the swing. 

4. Do you lose sight of the ball before it 
gets to the plate? Probably the most com- 
mon and serious fault in hitting is the 
tendency of the batter to lose sight of the 
ball some ten or fifteen feet out from the 
plate. You must follow the flight of the 
ball all the way to the plate without losing 
sight of it. You should learn to see the 
ball meet the bat. This takes concentra- 
tion and practice. 

5. Do you move your head upward or 
downward during the swing? If you move 
your head upward or downward during 
the swing, you will lose sight of the ball. 
Do not throw your head back or duck it 
as you swing. 

6. Do you keep your shoulders level? 
Another common fault is dropping the rear 
shoulder. If you do this you will be swing- 
ing under the ball. Be sure that your 
shoulders are level. 

7. Do you take a long stride when step- 
ping toward the pitch? This fault, also 
common, will spoil the power and effec- 
— of your swing. Your step must be 
short. 

8. Do you keep your hips in line? Many 
batters, using a set stance, develop the 
tendency of pushing backward at the hips, 
thus getting their weight back on the heels 
and attempting to poke at the ball from 
this poorly balanced position. You cannot 
hit off your heels but must keep your body 
erect with your weight forward. Do not 
push backward at the hips. 
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9. Do you make the swing with your 
arms and wrists? You must learn that 
power in batting comes from a smooth, 
free swing and follow-through. This swing 
is made with the arms and wrists. Lung- 
ing at the ball is a bad fault. Some hitters 
naturally have more power than others. 
Do not try to imitate the player who gets 
more distance than you. Keep your el- 
bows well out from your body and make 
your swing with a free arm movement. 

10. Do you “level-off” on the pitch? 
Try to dip your body slightly or raise it a 
bit to meet low and high pitches and thus 
keep your bat on a line with the pitch. 
This is not difficult. It eliminates the 
common faults of “golfing” at low pitches 
and “chopping” at high ones. 

11. Do you meet the ball “out in front?” 
Next to keeping your eyes on the ball, the 
most important thing to learn in batting 
is to hit the ball out in front. This means 
meeting the pitch a foot or two in front 
of your body. You cannot possibly meet 
the ball correctly if you hit it at a point 
opposite your body. The place to meet it 
is out in front. 

Helpful Suggestions: 1. Be ready to hit. 
Avoid moving or “waggling” the bat after 
the pitcher takes his position on the rub- 
ber. 2. Start your swing high. Do not 
allow the end of your bat to drop. 3. Re- 
lax your grip at the start. 4. Watch the 
ball all the way up to the plate. 5. Do 
not tilt your head when you swing. 6. 
Keep your shoulders level. 7. Take a short 
step. 8. Keep your hips in line. Do not 
put your weight back onto your heels. 9. 
Do not lunge at the ball. 10. “Level-off” 
on the pitch. 11. Hit it out in front. 


Running to First Base 


The start and run to first are important 
parts of your batting because they often 
determine the difference between being 
safe or thrown out. If you are able to 
make good time in getting to first base 
every time you hit the ball, you will get 
on base more often, you will get more hits, 
you will cause the other team to make 
more errors, and, in general, you will be 
harder to put out. The effort that you 
put into your run to first is a good indi- 
cation of your attitude. If you dig for 
all you are worth, your coach and team 
mates will know that you are trying. 

Experiments have shown that it takes 
longer to move the first twenty feet than 
the last seventy, and it is within that first 
twenty feet that you need to practice on 
cutting down your time. If you are a 
right-handed batter, take the first step 
with the right foot. If you take the first 
step with the left foot, it will slow your 
start, because your weight has been shifted 
to that foot with your swing and, in order 
to take the’ first step with it, you would 
be forced first to recover your balance. 
Like a sprinter you must start with short, 
digging steps, trying to get into full speed 


as quickly as possible. Look for the white 
line and follow it. Do not look toward 
the ball. You can tell by the actions of 
the first baseman what is happening to the 
ball. 

Run at full speed to a point about three 
or four yards beyond first base. Make 
this the finish of your sprint, or you will 
find that you unconsciously slacken speed 
as you approach the bag. Run all the way 
through on every hit to the infield, and 
run it at top speed. Even though the ball 
is there well ahead of you, there is always 
a chance that the baseman may drop it 
or that his foot may be off the bag. Never 
consider yourself out until youthave com- 
pleted your run and turned back to learn 
the umpire’s decision. 

You should never slide to the base un- 
less the baseman or pitcher is off the bag 
and attempting to tag you. In such a case 
you should slide to avoid being tagged. 
Keep in mind that if you run out of the 
base line to avoid him, you will be called 
out. However, you must run outside the 
base line to avoid a fielder who is fielding 
the ball. If you do not avoid him, you 
will be called out. 

Do not leap for the bag or stretch on 
the last step. Try to run over the bag with 
an even stride. Put a little extra effort 
into the last few steps, and keep in mind 
that you are running to a point beyond 
the bag. 

When the ball has been hit to the out- 
field, start making your turn about thirty 
feet from the bag. Swing well over to the 
right of the base line, and in rounding the 
base, tag the bag without changing your 
stride. Make most of the turn before you 
reach the bag. Look for the ball after 
touching the bag, listen for the coach’s in- 
structions. Even though the ball appears 
about to be caught by an outfielder, keep 
on going; he may drop it. If the ball is 
hit on a line or on the ground, take your 
turn and be ready to break for second, if 
the outfielder lets it get away or is slow in 
handling it. 

Helpful Suggestions: 1. If you bat right 
handed, take the first step with your right 
foot. 2. Look for the white line and follow 
it. Do not watch the ball. 3. Take short 
digging steps at the start like a sprinter 
coming off his mark. 4. Run for a point 
three or four yards beyond the bag. 5. 
Run all the way through each time. 6. 
Try to run across the bag with your reg- 
ular stride. Stretching or leaping will slow 
you up. 7. To avoid being tagged, slide. 
8. Start your turn about thirty feet from 
the bag. 9. Make most of the turn before 
reaching the bag. 10. Try to hit the bag 
without breaking your stride. 11. Take 
your turn on every hit to the outfield, and 
be ready to break for second on any mis- 
play. 12. Be careful not to pass a runner 
ahead of you. If you do so, you will be 
automatically out. 13. Run around any 
fielder who is in the act. of fielding the ball. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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West Side Union High School 
Los Banos, California 


NE of the most successful devices we 
have used to stimulate interest in 
track in our high school is a pentathlon 
event which we stage each track season. 
All able-bodied boys in our school are re- 
quired to participate in this event which 
consists of the 100 and 220 yard dashes, 
the broad jump, the high jump and the 
shot put. The boys are allowed as many 
trials as they want in each event in order 
to improve their marks. The classification 
of the boys and the scoring for the events 
are taken from “Physical Education 
Achievement Scales for Boys in Secondary 
Schools” by Cozens, Trieb and Neilson. 
Medals are awarded the winners in each 
classification group, and the boy with the 
highest total score has his name and score 
engraved on a perpetual cup. The prin- 
cipal results of this event have been an 
increased interest in track and training for 
track, and the discovery of boys with ca- 
pacities for interscholastic competition. 
There is a tendency, at least in central 
California, for track meets to become 
larger and larger. The coach of the small 
high school must guard against entering 
too many of these larger meets as a great 
many of his boys will become discouraged 
because of their inability to place in such 
fast competition. It is my contention that 
we must provide our boys in small high 
schools with more competition in their own 
class, so that every boy will be afforded a 
reasonable opportunity at least to place 
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in some of the meets during the season. 


- Thus, by providing a schedule suited to 


the caliber of your boys, you will go a 
long way in helping stimulate interest in 
track. 

We have found that boys not equipped 
with track shoes feel self-conscious and 
consequently fail to participate. There- 
fore, I feel it is important that schools in- 
terested in building up their track and field 
programs make provision for the supply- 
ing of a reasonable number of pairs of 
track shoes. 

By keeping our track, our pits and run- 
ways in excellent condition, we not only 
reduce the physical hazards of participat- 
ing in track, but this also has a definite 
effect on the boys’ attitude toward track. 
If the surface of the track and runways 
are smooth and not too hard, the jumping 
pits have plenty of loose shavings and the 
shot and discus pits are clearly marked 
off, the boys will be more likely to take an 
interest in track. 

The earlier a boy becomes acquainted 
with the sport, the better are the chances 
that he will become interested in it and 
be a successful participant. Therefore, the 
high school coach should do all in his 
power to foster participation in track by 
boys of junior high school age. He can 
do many things to encourage these boys by 
close co-operation with the people in 
charge of them. Many of our best track 
and field men are those who got a good 


start while still in the elementary grades. 


These methods have proven very suc- 
cessful for us with the result that we have 
a well-established program. 


S. A. Mettler 
High School, King Hill, Idaho 


HE fact that interest in track is dimin- 

ishing in this area is due to a number 
of causes. Chief among these is the fact 
that track is not stressed as a team sport 
while baseball is. We find that by sched- 
uling several track meets during the spring 
we create much more interest than if we 
do nothing but practice and train for the 
district meet. 

When starting out the training season 
for track, we go out only about once a 
week. The other physical education pe- 
riods are given over to baseball or tum- 
bling. After about two weeks we spend 
about three periods a week on track. All 
boys that can work after school are en- 
couraged to do so. 

An early dual meet is always good as a 
starter. Usually after this first meet the 
boys are much more interested in continu- 
ous and rigorous training. 

The big event of the year is the sports 
day that we hold shortly before the dis- 
trict meet. Three other schools about our 
size are invited to attend and participate 
in this meet. 

The day is divided into two parts, the 
forenoon is given over to baseball and the 
afternoon to track. For the baseball games 
four teams are chosen by lot from all of 
the players present. Each team plays 
three innings and the two winners play a 
play-off game. 

The afternoon is given over to the track 
meet, each school being represented by 
its own track team. Thirteen events are 
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scheduled, seven races and six field events. 
First and second place winners of each 
event each receive a ribbon. The school 
winning the most points in the meet is 
given a loving cup. About the only rules 
necessary, except the eligibility rules laid 
down by the state association are: 1. No 
boy will be allowed to participate in more 
than three events. 2. A school can not 
have more than three entries in each event. 

Another device for creating interest is 
the showing of track films to the boys. 
Placing the state and national records of 
the various events on the physical educa- 
tion bulletin board is also very good. Men- 
tion of a pictorial article in the magazines 
is an excellent method not only of creat- 
ing interest in track, but also of creating 
interest in attaining good form in the vari- 
ous events. 

The objection that there is not enough 
time to devote to two major sports at the 
same time, especially when the same boys 
must take part in both sports, can be met 
by pointing out that baseball is chiefly a 
summer sport while track is a spring sport 
and should have predominance. 

When baseball games are scheduled for 
Friday afternoons, track meets could be 
scheduled for Saturday. 


George Merkle 
Chester Township High School 
North Manchester, Indiana 


OUR years ago we felt the need of a 

spring athletic program in our school, 
In an eight months’ school the weatfier 
permits little opportunity for spring base- 
ball so we turned to track. Though our 
students were inexperienced in track and 
field events, we felt sure that an inter- 
scholastic meet would furnish an incentive 
for training and practice. A school of 
similar enrollment was contacted and an 
announcement of the coming event made. 

Our finances permitted the following 
meager equipment: four pairs of shoes, 
shot, vaulting and high jump standards 
and a vaulting pole. Having no cinder 
track, we marked out a sixth of a mile 
oval on our sod playground, filled a pit 
with sawdust for jumping, and had the 
shop boys make a take-off board, vaulting 
box and shot ring of scrap two-inch pine 
plank. 

The balmy spring weather added fur- 
ther to the enthusiasm of our candidates. 
Examination of state high school track and 
field records left the boys somewhat skep- 
tical as to their abilities but determined to 
do their best. To make a long story short, 
we were beaten quite badly in that first 
meet but the experience we gained was 
valuable. 

The following year we set out to de- 
velop more interest and uncover more tal- 
ent. Here, briefly, are the methods that 
have proven satisfactory in our particular 
set-up. 

1. Promote an inter-class meet, provid- 
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ing small inexpensive medals for event 
winners. Most of our contests were staged 
during the noon period in order to give 
the students a chance to support their 
class entrants. Thus school enthusiasm 
was secured and this brought forth the 
best efforts of the boys participating. 

2. Provide each boy with a pair of shoes 
if possible. Sweat outfits, socks, running 
pants and shirts are nice to have but the 
most important item is shoes. If neces- 
sary, skimp on other equipment and spend 
your money for shoes. A boy in a pair of 
running shoes immediately visions him- 
self a Don Lash or a Jesse Owens. 

3. Encourage boys to train outside of 
school practice. Many country boys who 
can not stay after school for training are 
willing to get off the bus a mile or two from 
school in the morning and run the remain- 
ing distance. Back yard jumping stand- 
ards should also be encouraged. 

4. Provide a worth while schedule of 
meets. In our case we are forced to meet 
schools with much larger enrollments than 
ours. We have been fortunate enough to 
win our share of first places. This added 
greatly to team and individual confidence. 

5. Provide ribbons for all boys winning 
points in meets. The expense is not great 
and the returns in increased effort are 
large. 

6. Promote an inter-class meet among 
junior high school boys. If possible, ar- 
range an interscholastic meet for them. 
This not only prepares the boys for high 
school competition but gives the coach an 
idea of future material. 

The high school coach should endeavor 
to secure participation in athleties by the 
greatest possible number of boys. Track 
has a decided advantage over other. sports 
since the events are so varied and since 
it is largely an individual matter. This 
year more than 25 per cent of the boys are 
participating in our track and field pro- 
gram, including many who take part in no 
other athletic competition. From that 
standpoint alone I feel our experience has 
been worth while. 


R. L. Hudson 
Rural High School, Clifton, Kansas 


T the outset I would like to impress 
upon the reader that the interest 
mentioned here is just that, the interest on 
the mortgage of a good track program. It 
easily follows then that the amount of in- 
terest is predetermined by the capital on 
which it is based. A coach must know 
something of each of the events on the pro- 
gram before he can interest others in it. 
This point is often neglected in small 
schools where one man handles all ath- 
letics. 

Any track coach has two big jobs, first 
to arouse the interest of the boy and sec- 
ond to maintain that enthusiasm. Here 
in Clifton our enthusiasm and success is 
increased by adhering to these basic prin- 


ciples. 

First of all after the first couple of 
week’s work with the nucleus of the squad- 
to-be, we stage an inter-class meet. If 
this meet is timed so as to catch the buoy- 
ancy of the first attack of spring fever 
(and with it the urge to stretch and work 
those winter-stiffened muscles), every boy 
in school will be eager to compete. This 
is especially true if the coach is farsighted 
enough to aid the mediocre boy and limit 
the number of events for the veterans. I 
think it safe to predict that every boy 
entered will place in some event. If so, 
then the coach has aroused interest and 
with it the desire for more. Wa place this 
meet a week before our first inter-school 
encounter so as to strengthen the ardor 
carried over from the inter-class meet for 
this one. The first outside engagement is 
a small one, planned so that all candidates 
can earn a few points. Following this we 
enter a large meet where the competition 
is keen enough to convince the boys of the 
need for more work before our league 
meet. 

We have found that the use of a list of 
local records gives the boys a better incen- 
tive to report. What if the best time is 
fifty-nine seconds for the 440? Post it 
and watch the boys try to break it. 

Offering the boys an introduction to 
some of the events by placing jumping 
standards, shot ring, and a hurdle or two 
where they can be used in spare minutes 
before school and during noon hours will 
also prove beneficial. 

Boys enjoy having or sharing responsi- 
bility. If the coach will encourage them 
to help in laying out the track and making 
field equipment it will instill spirit among 
the members of the squad. 

No one enjoys punishment, and there is 
no doubt that most of the events are cap- 
able of inflicting punishment if the boy is 
not in shape. It behooves the coach then 
to consider the condition of the boy in 
planning his daily workouts. Here we usu- 
ally start rather slowly, working only on 
form with relaxation until the boy is ready 
for competition. This includes competition 
in workouts as well as meets. In our timed 
workouts, and we employ a lot of them 
after the first few weeks, we always en- 
deavor to shuffle the personnel of the 
group so that no one boy is continually 
winning or losing these practice heats. 
Please do not misinterpret this as a molly- 
coddling attitude of no work. On the con- 
trary, we give the boy as much as he can 
handle. They enjoy the challenge of a 
good tough daily workout. 

We believe that an hour profitably spent 
each day is plenty. This is one sport on 
the athletic program that does not require 
the boys to report promptly, in fact, we 
like them to string out their arrival so as 
to enable us to work with each boy in- 
dividually every day. Of course, it causes 
the coach more work and more time spent 
on the field, but remember we are trying 
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to build a track team. Since track is very 
largely an individual sport it requires 
much more time with individuals instead 
of the accustomed group type of instruc- 
tion. We try to offer a word of encourage- 
ment with the suggestions and council, not 
once a week or once a month, but every 
day to every boy. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the boys who 
report for track do so with definite events 
in mind. We always hesitate to try and 
change that idea. I know most coaches 
are strong believers in their diagnostic 
powers, but if a boy reports for football we 
would not try to make a basketball player 
of him, would we? We operate on the 
theory that if his interest is in distance 
running that is what he will work the hard- 
est on. At the same time, slowly and with 
caution, we try to sell the boy the event 
our appraisement specifies, but only in 
addition to the event of his choice. 

In summary, let me suggest that the 
coach let his interest in the boy be felt, 
and it will magnify itself many times as 
it returns. After all, the enthusiasm seen 
in any group of boys is simply a mirror 
reflecting the coach’s own attitude. En- 
thusiasm is the most contagious phe- 
nomena known. 


Robert Elderdice 
High School, Mardela Springs, Maryland 


Y way of a preface to my remarks, I 

want to state that most of my ideas 
on coaching track are theoretical, rather 
than the result of actual experience, since 
I have had to devote my energies to base- 
ball and softball. However, I have made 
observations’ and concrete plans for this 
year, when I hope to put into practice my 
ideas on the subject. 

One cause for lack of interest is the ab- 
sence of a track or suitable substitute. 
The boys seem to find it hard to visualize 
track a sport, when they just run. Also, 
there often may be an attitude to break 
down. High school boys are prone to hero- 
worship the local athletes who have gone 
before. If these boys did not engage very 
much in track, it may be looked upon as 
sissy or foolish. These observations, of 
course, do not explain a falling off of inter- 
est, but a continuation of a lack of it where 
interest has never existed. In Maryland 
there has been, perhaps more than in most 
states, a dearth of trained coaches. Gen- 
erally, for the smaller high schools, track 
consists of a county track and field meet, 
with insufficient preliminary training and 
no follow-up, such as dual or triangular 
meets would provide. Maryland is swing- 
ing more and more to softball and the in- 
tramural idea of participation by many 
rather than a few. This, I think causes 
less interest in a field day because the boys 
get the fun of competition at their own 
school. 

Some coaches in our county feel that 
intramurals, leading to inter-school com- 
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petition in track, have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to succeed now, and are making 
plans in that direction. Our school is so 
small that we have only two intramural 
units. Meets are to be held between these 
groups, with the proved best meeting those 
of other schools in dual meets. We hope 
to arrange at least one triangular meet. 

We feel we can thus develop an interest 
in track, and then accomplish much more 
in the way of mastery of techniques. My 
experience has convinced me that a boy 
is bored with mastering fundamentals, 
even when they are vitalized, of a new 
sport unless the incentive is there. Hav- 
ing noticed how slowness hindered the suc- 
cess of my soccer and softball teams, I 
have drilled the boys in the proper use of 
arms, position of feet and swift starts. 
Success has not been too evident, but I 
believe this will serve as a basis for cor- 
relating interest in these sports with in- 
terest in track. 

*I have found that the bulletin board and 
the scrapbook help develop and maintain 
interest and direct it along increasingly 
technical lines. I have made pictorial 
scrapbooks for all the major sports and 
have used them with some success as in- 
structional aids. We are planning to use a 
simple award system and post pictures and 
records of our local record holders. 

It is suitable, I think, to mention some 
of the difficulties we in the small high 
schools face. There still are not enough 
men coaches to take care of both softball 
and track, and often there is not enough 
material for both. Our plan this year is to 
try to run both softball and track during 
April and concentrate on track in May. 
Also, we have only one hour a day. 

Let me repeat that my remarks apply 
only to most of the small high schools in 
Maryland, where interest in track never 
has been high, and where the state-wide 
program still is based on the one day a 
year county field meet plan. 


C. A. Bisel 
Consolidated School, Lynd, Minnesota 


YND is one of the hundreds of small 
high schools in our nation with an 
enrollment of less than seventy students. 
High schools of this size find it difficult to 
be worthy competition in athletic events 
and contests unless all available material 
is brought out and developed. It seems 
to me, after coaching at Lynd for ten 
years, that the greatest necessity in the 
successful sponsoring of an athletic sport, 
is the securing of interest in that field. We 
definitely made track our major spring 
athletic activity. Boys interested in com- 
petitive athletics sign up for work. We 
have on an average, twenty-five boys in 
our high school, and our track squad usu- 
ally runs from ten to fifteen boys. 
We entered our first district track meet 
six years ago. Imagine our surprise when 
our boys came home with gold, silver and 


bronze medals signifying their success in 
various events. Each year since, boys from 
our little school have been consistently 
winning their share of honors. Our school 
now has a fine display of trophies and 
medals all won in track. These have’ se- 
cured interest and admiration on the’ part 
of our own as well as visiting athletes. 

Equipment is a major problem with us. 
We solved this by buying two pairs of 
good track shoes each year and one good 
piece of equipment. This year we have 
purchased a fine aluminum vaulting pole 
and our boys will enter this event for the 
first time in our spring meets. 

Developing material and getting boys 
out for track present difficulties in many 
schools. I have often heard a coach say 
that his boys did not seem to be interested 
in track, or as in neighboring schools, the 
boys went out for track for two weeks and 
then decided to play baseball, and so it 
goes. We have motivated track interest 
by having our junior high school physical 
education classes devote four weeks to 
track and field events climaxing this train- 
ing with a junior high school meet. We 
give the boy earning the most points a 
small medal. This helps us discover mate- 
rial, creates interest and is lots of fun. 

We emphasize the fact here that track is 
an individual sport and a boy can go 
as far as he wishes in his own development. 
We have boys who jump off the school bus 
a half mile out of town and run in to build 
up wind and stamina. Some of the boys 
take the shot and discus home for the 
summer months and work on these events. 
I could go on indefinitely with similar ex- 
periences. It is sufficient to say, however, 
that small schools in this country can make 
track a profitable and interesting branch 
of their athletic program. It means work 
and patience. Try it once for all it is 
worth and I am sure it will pay dividends 
and give many boys fine experience. 


Stephen Childress 
High School, Archie, Missouri 


REPRESENT a school with an enroll- 

ment of one hundred and twenty-five. 
In my opinion one of the first things neces- 
sary in building interest in track is for the 
coach to be interested. A lack of interest 
on the part of the coach is one of the 
causes for the decline of interest in track. 

In building interest in track I point out 
the fact that track serves as a stepping 
stone to other sports. A good track man 
has a better chance to make good in other 
sports. 

The fact that track is more of an in- 
dividual sport appeals to boys. Because 
developing a track team does not depend 
upon the judgment of the coach as in other 
sports that is a point in its favor. When 
the tryouts for a meet are held it is not 
a matter of judgment of the coach but abil- 
ity of the individual. 

I secure all the literature, pictures, and 
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’ records on track, the best records made 
by the students of our school, world rec- 
ords, county records and state records. 
These are posted on the bulletin board 
together with newspaper clippings of the 
meets we participated in the year before 
so that the boys can study them and see 
their possibilities of winning. 

We arrange as well as we can so that 
there will be no conflict between track 


and other interests which the student 
might have. 

Getting the best equipment possible will 
help add to the interest in track as in any 
other sport. In the summer months the 
boys are permitted to take home some of 
the equipment such as shot, discus, pole 
vaulting poles and hurdles. 

In the early part of the track season a 


class track meet is held. This meet en- 


Making Track 


AKING track pay has always 
been a special hobby of mine. 
Consequently I am pleased to 


pass on a few hints that we in Minnesota 
have found successful in promoting the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
Track Meet. 


Educating the Populace 


First of all the populace of the com- 
munity must be educated in track as it has 
been in other sports. We found a popula- 
tion that will support school and college 
athletics of other types can be made to 
support track as well if the proper educa- 
tional work is done. 

We went to work at the very bottom 
of the sport by pointing out the origin of 
track and how the sport has changed to its 
present status. The American people are 
noted for their likeness in comparing pres- 
ent with former events. Because of this 
peculiarity thousands of Americans pore 
over baseball record books. Track is an- 
other sport that readily adapts itself to 
comparison. Consequently we found that 
records of former meets, compared with 
present meet records, form interesting 
reading. 

We also secured the films taken of pre- 
vious National Collegiate meets and 
showed these at all the luncheon clubs and 
neighboring high schools in the surround- 
ing territory. In this connection, luncheon 
clubs are always on the lookout for free 
entertainment and would welcome the op- 
portunity of seeing a track movie with a 
short talk on track. It would be well to 
have members of your track team sta- 
tioned at the doors with tickets for sale. 
We found that the pictures of the pole 
vault and high jump aroused the people 
the most. 


A Co-Operative Press 


It stands to reason that this is a decided 
necessity. The smialler communities are 
more fortunate in this respect than the 
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By James D. Kelly 


Track Coach, University of Minnesota 


larger metropolitan areas where the press 
is apt to be more inclined toward the pro- 
fessional sports. Here again we are very 
fortunate in the Twin Cities in that our 
papers are strongly amateur sports minded 
and co-operate 100 per cent on publicity. 

Track is fortunate in that it comes at a 
time of the year when national sport news 
is limited more or less to flashes from the 
southern training camps. We found that a 
good many sports writers welcomed ma- 
terial on track with which to help fill their 
pages. 

Before the meet we started on a cam- 
paign of building up the various contes- 
tants in the meet by supplying the papers 
with their pictures and the best times and 
distances they had turned in to date. Just 
prior to the meet itself it is well to prepare 
a style sheet on which the various place 
winners are listed and an estimate of the 
winning time or distance is given. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that the 
Western Conference does this before their 
meets. Since track runs pretty much to 
form you will be surprised at how close 
you will come on predictions. You. will 
also be surprised at the number of people 
who will turn out to see if your predictions 
are wrong. 

Finally, the predictions will educate the 
populace, in that they will know who is 
running and who is supposed to be good. 


Hard Working Staff 


Lastly the coach and athletic director 
must get whole-heartedly behind the effort. 
It stands to reason that without the initia- 
tive of an enthusiastic individual, the pro- 
gram will be a failure. At Minnesota we 
used our entire staff. Our ticket office cir- 
cularized the football mailing list with pic- 
tures of competing players and various 
bits of information. 

In secondary schools the letter men’s 
club and similar service organizations can 
be given the job of handling the ticket 
sales. In many secondary schools contests 
are run on football and basketball ticket 


ables me to select likely prospects and 
stimulates interest among the boys. The 
meet is held over three or four days allow- 
ing an individual to participate in several 
events. 

I like to develop private contests be- 
tween boys. This helps to stimulate in- 
terest and get them in shape without their 
realizing it. The duals between individuals 

(Continued on page 30) 


Pay 


sales. A like procedure should be followed 
in regard to traek. 


Conducting the Meet 


I should like to pass on a few suggestions 
for conducting the meet that we have 
found makes it more enjoyable for the 
spectators and will, of course, cause them 
to come back for second, third and fourth 
meets. 

Of primary importance is the fact that 
the meet should be run off swiftly and on 
schedule. The spectators want action. In 
this connection it is well to point out that 
Western Conference football officials are 
continually being checked on the speed 
with which they run off a game. 

It is well to start some of the field events 
prior to the first race so that they will 
finish while the running events are still in 
progress. 

We found at Minnesota that by not 
placing any spectators in the first four 
rows of seats the angle of vision was 
greatly enlarged and consequently the ris- 
ing for a finish was kept at a minimum. 

One of the particularly objectionable 
practices is to flood the field with officials. 
We attempted to keep the officials assigned 
to their posts and forbid the clerks of the 
course to crowd up at the finish line. At 
Minnesota we tried a new arrangement for 
the finish judges. A stand was built on 
top of the stadium in which one set of 
finish judges were placed. The other set 
were placed in the stands right by the 
track. Movies showed that the pickings 
of the two sets were just about on par. 

We placed our field events well apart 
and away from the finish lines. We found 
that this prevented many field men from 
crowding the finish line. 

In conclusion I wish to say that the 
above suggestions worked out for us in the 
National Collegiate Meet at Minneapolis. 
In the Twin Cities where track interest 
was at a minimum we succeeded in getting 
an $8000 advance sale and about the same 
figure for gate sales. 
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Athletics and National Defense 


E have written many lines in the ATHLETIC 

JourNnaL in the last twenty years and espe- 
cially in the last six months on the question of the 
relation of health education and physical education 
to national defense. Judging from the inquiries we 
have received regarding various phases of this 
question, there is considerable interest in these 
matters and, consequently, we are attempting in 
this editorial to transmit what information we have 
as of March 22nd, 1941. 

First—Athletics in the Camps. In the last war, 
the War Department established the War Camps 
Training Activities Commission under the general 
supervision and direction of Mr. Raymond Fosdick. 
One of the branches of the Commission was the 
athletic branch. When the men were called to the 
cantonments in 1917, some 75 or more éollege ath- 
letic men and professional boxers were sent to the 
camps to carry on a program of athletics. The head 
man in each camp was assigned as civilian aid to 
the Commanding General. Later, a few of these 
civilian athletic directors were sent to a special 
training school at Camp Gordon and were commis- 
sioned as Specialists with the rank of Captain. 

One significant thing in connection with the gen- 
eral plan was that athletics were looked upon as an 
adjunct of military training. Physical efficiency 
tests were held in many of the camps and it was 
found that a surprisingly small number of the en- 
listed men could pass minimum requirements as to 
running, jumping, climbing, and throwing. The 
commanding officers and chiefs of staff knew that 
fighting men needed to be able to do all of these 
things and do them well, if they were to be efficient 
units in the army. 

It is true that the men assigned under this branch 
of service in the camps had something to do with 
the athletic entertainment furnished the troops; 
that is, these athletic officers promoted boxing and 
wrestling shows, organized camp football and bas- 
ketball teams and the like, and in many of the camps 
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staged military and athletic tournaments. 

_ Following the war, the Training Camps Commis- 
sion passed on some recommendations to the regu- 
lar army, one of which was that in the next war the 
army should handle these activities itself. That 
recommendation is now being followed. Whether it 
will be necessary later to call on civilian athletic 
men, no one can say. We do know that the army 
wants men who hold reserve commissions or com- 
missions in the national guard or in the regular 
army and who have had training in administering 
athletics to let the facts be known. 

Second—T own and Community Programs. : Aside 
from possibly 100 to 200 men who may be needed to 
man the most important positions in army athletic 
work, there is going to be a demand for men who 
have had school and college athletic training to as- 
sist in the recreational programs in the towns and 
communities adjacent to the camps. The Federal 
Security Agency is interested in this phase of the 
work. Mr. Paul McNutt, former Governor of In- 
diana, is at the head of this agency. Mr. Mark A. 
McCloskey is Director of Recreation, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Washington, D. C. He suggested 
that anyone who feels he is qualified to do this work 
and is interested in this phase of the defense pro- 
gram might write Mr. McCloskey, sending an out- 
line of qualifications. 

Third—Physical and Health Education in the 
Educational Institutions. The Commissioner of 
Education on behalf of the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., recently asked a number of men 
to meet with him to make suggestions as to how the 
Office of Education might assist the schools and col- 
leges in the work that they are doing and possibly 
in connection with work that should be instituted 
but that is not now being carried on in the interests 
of physical fitness and national defense. This is 
significant, if for no other reason than because it 
indicates that the Commissioner of Education and 
his associates are interested in the physical educa- 
tion work being done in the educational institutions 
as a part of the general preparedness program. 

It is our considered judgment that the schools 
and colleges will not be asked to abandon their ath- 
letic programs during this war crisis. At the time 
of the last war, the Secretary of War, Newton D. 
Baker, especially requested that the colleges con- 
tinue their athletic programs. It is reasonable to 
expect that some authority in Washington will this 
time make a similar request. Whether this hap- 
pens or not, the fact remains that our country is 
looking to the school and college athletic men to do 
everything possible by way of making America fit 
for what lies ahead. 

In addition to improving and increasing the ex- 
tent of the work now being carried on with the boys 
and girls who are enrolled in the educational insti- 
tutions, may we suggest that there is a great need 
for assistance on the part of these men in connec- 
tion with community programs. One means of 
helping in community athletics and recreation is by 
and through the American Legion. The Legion has 
adopted a definite program designed to spread the 
community recreation idea throughout the country. 
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Another way is by attempting to make people of 
each community recreation and athletic conscious. 
This can be done by the coach in writing for the 
local newspaper, by speaking before community 
clubs, and by constantly calling attention to the 
need of strong men and strong women in times such 
as these. Further, one of the best ways of develop- 
ing the morale is by and through the conduct of 
athletic sports. Many of our school and college 
coaches will be in the army and navy before this 
war is settled. Others will assist with the recrea- 
tion programs in the different towns and commu- 
nities. Still others will carry on work with the 
thirty million boys and girls who are enrolled in our 
educational institutions. All of this work is tre- 
mendously important and every man who does his 
best in any of these capacities may have the satis- 
faction when it is all over of knowing that he served 
his country in time of need. 


The Blood of America 


ANY articles have been written in recent years 

regarding the alleged superiority of this, that, 
or the other race. We very seldom, however, hear 
anyone speak about the blood of America. Probably 
this is because of the many racial mixtures here in 
United States. Sports writers frequently comment 
on the fact that so many boys with foreign names 
compete on our different school and college athletic 
teams. Of course we draw no line of distinction 
between those of foreign or ‘hative birth. These 
boys of foreign extraction, for the most part, spring 
from parents who had nerve and initiative, parents 
who preferred adventure to security. Back home 
they could have experienced a certain kind of se- 
curity, no doubt. The prisoners in our penitentiaries 
have both social and economic security as long as 
they are incarcerated. These boys who are playing 
football on our university teams and whose parents 
are comparatively new in this country have, for the 
most part, learned what it is to struggle for an exist- 
ence. Their children, likewise, have perhaps found 
that living was easier in the United States than it 
had been for their parents back in Europe, but still 
they do not live easy lives. Some of our best athletes 
are these lads who may properly be classed as new 
Americans. 

At the time of the last war, a report of a German 
officer sent to the German Intelligence Department, 
after interviewing some American prisoners, fell 
into the hands of certain Americans. This report 
read as follows: 

‘*The quality of the men must be characterized as 
remarkable. They carry themselves well and are 
well developed and from eighteen to twenty-eight 
years of age. Only a few of the men are pure Ameri- 
cans by race. The majority are sons of foreign par- 
ents. These half-Americans, most of whom were 
born in America and have never before seen Ku- 
rope, expressed without hesitation purely American 
sentiments. ’’ 
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The Indians are the only pure native stock. All 
the rest of us are immigrants or descended from im- 
migrants. We have learned, however, that there are 
some things over here that are different from things 
over there. The American way of life is being beau- 
tifully exemplified in our school and college ath- 
letics. This is a fact that we should never forget. 


National Defense and Athletic 
Equipment 


INCE our front page editorial appeared on this 
subject in the February issue, we are happy to 
announce many reports are coming in that schools 
are already ordering their equipment for the school 
year 1941-1942. 

One of the athletic directors of a large mid-west- 
ern university stated when he placed his order that 
they figured prices were as low as they would be 
and they might go higher. This was exactly the 
way we looked at it and, consequently, urged you to 
buy your equipment earlier this year. 

The majority of the manufacturers of athletic 
equipment were farsighted in that they were able 
to go out last year and buy considerable quantities 
of raw materials. These supplies are rapidly being 
exhausted, and this will necessitate the manufac- 
turers going out into the open market to purchase 
the balance of the materials needed. 

The reports are that a rising price is being en- 
countered throughout the raw material market. 
Deliveries are very slow and orders are taken only 
on the condition that they will not have to be made 
before 90 or 120 days. Goods that cannot be deliv- 
ered until August will, of course, arrive too late 
for football use. 

Since our editorial in February many events 
have transpired in relation to athletic equipment, 
the most noticeable being the commencement of 
priority buying by the government. Aluminum, 
magnesium and alloy steels are already on the pri- 
ority list. These materials are important in sole 
plates and cleat fixtures for shoes as well as nec- 
essary parts for machinery. It is also believed that 
cotton yarn will be added to the list. There are 
hundreds of thousands of bales of cotton available 
but the spinners working twenty-four hours a day 
cannot turn the cotton into yarn fast enough. 

These materials on the priority lists can be 
secured but deliveries are slow as all government 
contracts must be fulfilled first. 

All the manufacturers have gone on a forty hour 
week. This means that the period between April 1 
and August 1 has been lessened by approximately 
eighteen work days. In an industry as specialized 
as the sporting goods industry has become, eighteen 
work days are a big factor. 

The problem then is a matter of time, and as 
such, we again ask you to check the boys’ sizes, 
select the material. you will need and turn your 
order in immediately. 
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Baseball as Taught at the 
Louisville Baseball Clinic 


By M. W. (Bill) Neu 


Baseball Coach, Male High School, Louisville 


In the first four lessons which appeared 
in the February and March issues, I out- 
lined the instructions that our leaders give 
to batters and pitchers, also how to play 
the outfield, how to bunt and how to play 
first. base. 


Lesson Five 


Second Base Play 


The second baseman is the middle man 
in the line of strength needed for a good 
ball team which includes a good catcher, 
good pitcher, a smart, clever second base- 
man plus a fast center fielder. Of course, 
one would say, what about the other posi- 
tious? The answer is simply this—you do 
need top-notch men in those other five 
positions, but if you were to check the suc- 
cessful teams, you would find this center 
line filled with skilled players. 

The first of several essentials of a second 
baseman is the ability to team with the 
shortstop. Many ball clubs are handi- 
capped by this failure of short and second 
to work together even with expert, in- 
dividual players in these key positions. 

Quick thinking is required—when to 
cover the bag and when to let the shortstop 
cover it. The second sacker fields all balls 
hit between second and first except those 
hit toward or close to the first baseman. 
However, he should start toward any ball 
hit in the first base area should the first 
sacker elect to cover first base instead of 
fielding the ball. Many errors in judgment 
could be avoided if the second baseman 
would call instructions to the first baseman 
who is to field the ball. 

Ground balls causing the second base- 
man the most trouble are those close to or 
over second, and very slow hit balls past 
the pitcher. The first requires three things 
—speed in getting to the ball, ability to 
field, and to throw with a side arm motion. 
The second requires a fast take-off, a side 
under-hand throw while running at full 
s ° 
The difference between a good second 
baseman -and an excellent one rests not 
only in his ability to judge the probable 
direction the batsman is going to hit the 
ball but also in his ability to remember the 
average alleys in which the various bats- 
man hit. 

The second sacker’s most important 
back-up duty is to cover first when the 
first baseman is pulled in to field a slow- 
hit grounder or a bunted ball. 

The second baseman also teams with the 
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catcher on cut-off plays with the first base- 
man pulled in for probable bunts should 
the runner venture too far from the base. 

Speed in foot work and ability to throw 
from any position are very important if 
one is to become an expert double-play 
man; therefore, fundamentals on this 
phase of the game cannot be over-em- 
phasized. On plays that require a long 
throw preceded by a pivot, a side-arm mo- 
tion should be used. On plays that require 
a pivot near the bag (usually on short 
throws to second base), the ball should 
either be tossed or flipped under handed. 

For instance, a play calling for this first 
group of fundamentals is used on hard-hit 
balls to the second baseman’s left. He 
starts fast, makes the stop in a stride with 
his left foot forward, pivots right back- 
ward from the left foot and throws side 
arm to second base. 

It is very important not to make a com- 
plete turn—merely a half turn is all that 
is needed preceding the throw. The sec- 
ond listed fundamentals would be used 
when ground balls are fielded close to sec- 
ond. These should be thrown with a 
counter-clockwise twist of the wrist rather 
than an underhand toss. The important 
thing to remember is to throw the ball 
chest high, preferably to the inside corner 
of the base but not too hard, because usu- 
ally the shortstop is approaching at full 
s ; 
The second baseman acts as relay man 
on long flies or long hits to right or right 
center. On short flies or short hits to these 
fields, he covers second with the shortstop 
backing him up. When balls are hit to left 
field, the second baseman backs up second 
if the shortstop covers, or the second base- 
man covers second if the shortstop acts as 
relay man. 

In the event that the second baseman is 
forced to leave the bag, the first baseman 
must cover. The player with the strongest 
throwing arm usually acts as relay man on 
hard hit balls to center. 

The baseman who covers on attempted 
stolen bases depends upon the kind of 
pitch to the batter. For instance, the sec- 
ond baseman, after observing the catcher’s 
signal to the pitcher, signals to the short- 
stop signifying who is to cover the base. 
Should the catcher signal for a fast ball on 
the outside corner to a right-handed hit- 
ter, the probable direction of the hit would 
be toward the second baseman; therefore, 
just before the pitch the shortstop is sig- 
naled to cover the base at the proper time. 


Many beginners, seeing a base runner at- 
tempting to steal, make the mistake of 
leaving their fielding position before the 
ball passes the batter. This allows ground 
balls that should have been fielded for an 
easy out to pass through their positions for 
safe hits. 

In covering the second base, the player 
should be swift to straddle the base with 
a half turn toward first. The catcher’s 
throw should be knee high over the first 
base corner of the bag, then with the ball 
securely held in the glove hand, he should 
drop the glove quickly between the bag 
and first base. This makes the stealer put 
himself out. Swiftness in tagging base 
stealers often turns a catcher’s bad throw 
into putouts. The danger of being spiked 
should be eliminated since the legs are 
spread to give the advancing runner a free 
passage to the base. 

Skill in. pivoting from second while cov- 
ering or receiving throws from other field- 
ers to avoid advancing base runners is at- 
tained only after hours of hard practice. 
This skill was very well pictured in the 
February issue of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 

The second baseman and_ shortstop 
should drill in holding runners close to sec- 
ond base. 

Drill on individual fundamentals can- 
not be overdone. Master these then prac- 
tice team work. Do not become too game 
conscious but rather spend a portion of 
each play period in perfecting our indi- 
vidual fundamentals, which include fast 
fielding, quick and accurate throws from 
any position plus the alertness to cope with 
play situations. 


How to Play Shortstop 


Experienced baseball men will tell you 
that shortstop is one of the hardest posi- 
tions to play. A good man at this post can 
make the infield. 

To be a good shortstop, one needs a 
strong throwing arm and the ability to 
throw with any kind of motion from any 
position. He must be able to be quick, 
mentally and physically. He must be 
agile, have courage and willingness to co- 
operate. He must be a keen student of the 
hitting strength of rival batters. 

The fielding fundamentals are the same 
as for the other three infield posts. One 
must be able to be a sure fielder with the 
ability to throw to the right spot. Skill 
in footwork is very important. He must 
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VOAT 4 PITCH 
BALL TRAVELS 














IS THE BEST REASON WE KNOW FOR USING SHORTER LENGTH 
BATS THAT HAVE A FASTER SWING-SPEED 


The loss of a split second in bringing the bat around to meet the pitch tells 
the story of success or failure. It is surprising indeed to find the big difference 
even an inch taken off the end of a bat can make in its Swing-Speed. Experi- 
ence has proved that a 34” bat is of ideal length regardless of its weight. Please 
remember when ordering your Louisville Sluggers the importance of Swing- 
Speed and give us a chance to supply you shorter 

length bats made of the very best ash. 

Study these pictures of Joe DiMaggio 

stepping into a fast one. These were 


taken from the American League’s current 
baseball motion picture. 





master the art of covering a base and the 
various pivots necessary. On hard hit 
balls it is a pretty good idea to get in front 
of the ball and have the heels touching so 
as to prevent the ball from going through 
you. On balls that you have to approach, 
practice fielding the ball off the right foot 
with the left foot in a normal stride for- 
ward. This position enables the fielder to 
get the ball away faster with either an 
overhand or underhand peg. 

The defensive stance is the same as for 
other infield positions. The player should 
stand with feet spread comfortably, the 
weight on the balls of the feet, hips low, 
head up, hands resting on the knees. As 
the ball approaches the batter, the weight 
of the body is shifted on the toes to assure 
a quicker start. If the ball is not hit, the 
player can resume his original stance. 

A listless ball player has no place on the 
team. The shortstop should be the pep- 
per-box on the club. 

Emphasis has been placed on the short- 
stop teaming duties with the second base- 
man and in continuing the discussion, let 
us point out that in the event the short- 
stop starts the double play at second, he 
must throw the ball in whatever position 
he fields it: Not only must he throw quick- 
ly and accurately but also he must make a 
split second decision, with runners on first 
and second, as to which base he should 
make the play. 

He must be an expert in backing up 
both second and third base. When back- 
ing up second base, the shortstop becomes 
the relay man, as he does on long flies or 
deep hits to left or left center. The other 
fielders instruct him as to where to throw 
the ball. 

The shortstop teams with the pitcher in 
holding men close to second base. A favor- 
ite way to trap the runner on second is to 
team up with the pitcher and second base- 
man. First one, then the other makes a 
break for the base. The runner will leave 
the base with the fielder and on prear- 
ranged count, the pitcher whirls and 
throws directly at the bag with one of the 
men covering the bag. 

Shortstops generally field all fly balls 
back of third base and short flies to left 
or center field. 


Lesson Six 
Base Stealing 


Yearly discussions are led by sports 
writers concerning the question of stolen 
bases. We wonder what the baseball fans 
think about it. Does the runner steal the 
base on the catcher or does he steal it on 
the pitcher? Frequently, when a team is 
running wild on the bases, you hear such 
remarks as, “They'll steal the shirt off that 
catcher’s back if they keep that up,” and 
it may not be his fault at all. 

- Being a catcher myself for several years, 
I have learned that runners steal the great- 
est number of bases on the pitcher and not 
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on the catcher. Occasionally catchers are 
handicapped with bruised fingers or sore 
arms, thus many stolen bases may be at- 
tributed to their inability to throw accu- 
rately until this handicap has been over- 
come. 

An alert base runner will be ready to 
take ac'vantage of any false-move or any 
tip-off the pitcher may make, thus en- 
abling him to get from a two to three step 
lead toward his base, which is often the 
margin between a successful and an unsuc- 
cessful attempt. Some of the slower men 
in baseball have a very good stolen base 
record because they can get a good start 
and have a good finish. 

In the last World Series, Jimmy Wilson, 
Cincinnati Red Coach, a relatively slow 
runner, stole second base at a crucial pe- 
riod which, in the writer’s opinion, broke 
the morale of the Detroit Tigers. 

The best time to steal is when the 
pitcher is in the hole where he is forced to 
pitch a strike to the batter. This pre- 
vents the catcher from signaling for a 
pitch-out which gives him free movement 
from the batter in order to throw to 
second. 

Take a good lead and draw as many 
throws as possible; this tends to tire the 
pitcher; and another thing, a bad throw 
means a probable advancement. 

To steal third requires an extra long 
lead off second because of the short throw 
from the catcher. This lead is allowed 
through the carelessness of the shortstop, 
second basemen, pitcher and catcher. 

Runners of average speed often steal 
home if the pitcher uses a long wind-up; 
others steal home when the catcher care- 
lessly lobs the ball back to the pitcher after 
a delivery. 

Many of the fastest runners make poor 
base stealers because they lack alertness, 
the inability to get a lead, to get a fast 
take-off and to finish with a slide away 
from the ball. 


How to Run Bases 


A player becomes a baserunner at the in- 
stant he leaves the batter’s box; for that 
reason, hit the ball and run at full speed 
until you have crossed first base, rounded 
it or have been thrown out. 

Only two people—the umpire and the 
base coach—should cause you to slow 
down or stop. 

The difference between alertness and 
hustle is the difference between a good 
and poor base runner. Top-notch baseball 
has no time for a player who half-hearted- 
ly runs out batted balls which he thought 
to be an easy out only to see an infielder 
bobble his drive too late to prevent a put 
out. One occasionally observes a runner 
slowly jog to first after hitting what he 
thought to be single, only to see, too late 
for an advancement, the ball take a bad 
bounce or an outfield error. 

The hustling player, upon contact with 


any ball except those which plays are made 
on him at first base, starts his circle 25 to 
30 feet from the base, going four or five 
into foul territory in rounding towards 
second. He should hit the base with the 
left foot by crossing over the right foot 
which starts him on a straight line toward 
second. Should the outfield err or slowly 
field the ball, a single may go for extra 
bases. Of course, alertness puts one read\ 
to pull up and return to the base if the 
ball is caught and relayed quickly to the 
second baseman. 

When running to first on the infield play, 
run at top speed in a straight line across 
the bag and listen for instructions from 
the coach, whether to return to the base or 
continue on to second in the event of an 
overthrow. 

Rounding second and third is the same 
rounding fundamental as that at first. The 
main point to keep in mind is to cut the 
distance between bases to the minimum, 
keeping the speed at the maximum. 

Tagging up after fly ball catches re- 
quires team work between the runner and 
coach. For instance, with a runner on 
third base, a fly of normal distance is hit to 
left field, the runner places either foot 
against the base facing home plate. The 
coach signals the runner to leave the base 
as the ball contacts the fielder’s glove. 
Scoring after a catch is one of many means 
of reaching home after safely reaching 
third. Be alert so as not to be caught nap- 
ping and do not pass up opportunities to 
score but do not take undue chances be- 
cause in close ball games runs are hard 
to get. 


Cut-Off Methods 


The use of the cut-off depends largely 
upon the strength and accuracy of the 
throwing arm of the catcher, second base- 
man and shortstop, coupled with the alert- 
ness and quickness of this trio. The meth- 
ods listed could be used with runners on 
first and third bases, and the runner on 
first attempting to steal second. 

1. After the ball passes the batter, the 
shortstop runs from his post to a position 
about midway and in line with the pitcher 
and second base, while the second base- 
man covers the bag. The second baseman 
calls to the shortstop to cut off or let the 
ball come to him, depending upon the 
play of the runner on third base. Should 
the runner on third start for home, the 
shortstop cuts off the ball and relays it 
home. If the runner, after starting, sees 
the throw cut off and tries to return to 
the base, a quick relay by the cut-off man 
to third often nips him on his return to 
the base. However, should the runner on 
third make no attempt to double steal, 
the ball is allowed to go through to second 
base to the waiting hands of the second 
baseman. 

2. This same process could be reversed 
with the shortstop covering second and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Seamless Thumb Gloves and 
Improved Baseballs 





Use them to get peak performance 
out of your squad this season 


When big league players discard their favorite, old, worked-in 
gloves for this amazing new streamline Wilson glove with 
grease-set pocket and revolutionary seamless thumb it’s mighty 
big news. It means that these new, improved Wilson gloves 
and mitts have that “ready-to-play-with” feeling right from the 
start. It means that this new Wilson Seamless Thumb, which 
ends ripping, is one of the most important improvements ever 
made in fielders’ and basemen’s gloves and mitts. See this and 
other late Wilson Baseball Equipment, including our modern 
big league baseballs. It’s all based upon the Wilson belief that 
better equipment begets better play. See your sporting goods 
dealer or write us. 


NO. 500—WILSON GUS MANCUSO 
DELUXE CATCHER’S MITT—The 
DeLuxe model by Wilson experts 
—after Gus Mancuso’s own ideas, 
made of mahogany color chrome 
double tanned leather. As fine a 
catcher’s mitt as can be made—a 
mitt with a “feel” that makes 
catching easier. 


NO. 554—WILSON SEAMLESS THUMB 
BASEMEN'S MITT— Designed to 
give the “feel” of a well “broken-in” 
mitt. Built on the exclusive new 
principle with a “Seamless Thumb.” 
Ends ripping of thumb seams due to 
shocks from the ball or the player’s 
fist. 


NO. 602—WILSON STREAMLINE, SEAMLESS THUMB 
FIELDER’S GLOVE — Built on a large streamline 
pattern with fingers cut, seamed, and formed to 
produce a deep cupped pocket. The new seam- 
less thumb’ construction eliminates ripped thumb 
seams. Specially tanned kip glove leather with 
enough stretch for pliability yet firm enough to 
hold its shape. 
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A Mechanical Analysis of the 


ACH year an estimated 5,000 high, 
E prep school and college boys at- 

tempt to master the pole vault 
event, yet never is there a single season 
when more than ten or twevle of the top 
vaulters better fourteen feet. The av- 
erage winning performance in the ma- 
jority of small college meets seldom ex- 
ceeds twelve feet. We cannot say that 
these boys do not want to jump higher, 
do not work hard enough, or just lack in- 
nate capacity. In the majority of cases 
the caliber of the coaching in the pole 
vault event is, in general, weak, with the 
result that many boys arrive at college 
with certain faulty neuro-muscular pat- 
terns which even the most capable of 
coaches must spend years correcting. 
Many young vaulters give up vaulting at 
a stage in their development when suc- 
cess is just around the corner. The ma- 
jority of world: ranking pole vaulters in 
competition today have spent from ten to 
twelve years in mastering the event and 
few are crowned national champions be- 
fore twenty-three or twenty-four years of 
age. 

This article is the result of over two 
years of concentrated study of the pole 
vault event. These few pages are an ab- 
stract of a three hundred and fifty-page 
thesis on file in the Springfield College 
Library. 

The results of the research have been 
compared with the opinions of outstand- 
ing vaulters and coaches in the United 
States. Such notables as Earle Meadows, 
Olympic champion, Cornelius Warmer- 
dam, world outdoor record holder, Bill 
Sefton and Kenny Dills have contributed 
much valuable information from the ex- 
perienced vaulter’s point of view. The 
writings of Dean Cromwell of Southern 
California, Frank Hill of Northwestern 
and Carl Merner of Columbia have given 
much from the coaches viewpoint. Dr. 
T. K. Cureton of Springfield College and 
Dr. C. H. McCloy of Iowa in the mechan- 
ical and kinesiological research field have 
contributed much from the mechanics 
viewpoint. 


The Problem 


The elimination of guesswork and 
opinion from coaching is basic to more 
efficient coaching and teaching procedure 
and an improved caliber of performance 
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Pole Vault 


By Richard Victor Ganslen 


Central Y. M. C. A., Roanoke, Virginia 


in athletics. A careful survey of the lit- 
erature indicates that there are many 
aspects of the technique of the pole vault 
event upon which coaches disagree. As 
a result of these existing differences of 
opinion concerning these techniques, the 
athlete becomes greatly confused while 
attempting to learn the skill, and not only 
is his progress slow, but he frequently de- 
velops faulty techniques which cannot be 
easily corrected. Not only will these 
faulty techniques directly affect the qual- 
ity of the performance, but they may also 
cause unnatural structural strains result- 
ing in excessive fatigue or possible injury. 

The standards for athletic form have in 
the majority of cases been established on 
a basis of observation. Progressive modi- 
fications of technique designed to produce 
a higher caliber of performance are the 
result of highly individualized effort and 
are not generally known. 

Dr. T. K. Cureton has summarized the 
philosophy of scientific research in the 
field of athletics very appropriately as 
follows: “From a careful analysis of both 
internal and external factors, many coach- 
ing principles can be derived which are 
based upon mechanical laws. Coaching 
theory will ultimately have to align with 
the principles which are based on laws.” 


External Mechanics 


Speaking in the light of known prin- 
ciples in the field of mechanics, within 
certain limits it may be possible for a 
man to perform a given skill without the 
good application of the laws of mechanics 
because of certain physical characteristics 
of the individual. However, the efficiency 
of any effort along athletic or gymnastic 
lines depends upon a close adherence to 
the basic principles of mechanics. 


Internal Mechanics 


The ability of an individual to control 
himself in an event which is as complicated 
in its action and as delicate in its timing 
as the pole valut is a problem of internal 
mechanics. 

Brutus Hamilton of the University of 
California estimated that the pole vaulter 
executes thirty-five separate movements 
before clearing the bar. The investigator 
found that the average elapsed time for 
jumps between twelve and thirteen feet 


is approximately 1.04 seconds, varying 
somewhat with the speed of the run and 
pull-up. Quite obviously then a fast re- 
action time is one of the primary physio- 
logical requisites of a topnotch pole 
vaulter. Many potential vaulters may 
have the interest, energy, strength and 
general structural aptitude for the pole 
vault event, but are lacking in a fast re- 
action time. They lack the innate capacity 
for achievement. 

Through careful training the athlete 
can improve his flexibility, strength, en- 
durance and explosive quality of his 
muscles. Certain neuro-muscular patterns 
can be learned through practice. This 
makes it possible for the athlete to con- 
centrate on his weakest points during the 
competition and literally forget the more 
general phases of the action. A topnotch 
athletic performance is more than this, it 
is the result of a smooth integration of all 
of the factors, physiological, psychological 
and mechanical. 


Techniques of Analysis 


The majority of movie films of top rank- 
ing pole vaulters in competition are taken 
from the artistic point of view. For 
exact mechanical analysis these films are 
of little value but they serve a great need 
in the approximate comparison of tech- 
niques. 

Inasmuch as the average movie camera 
is inconsistent in its running speed, due 
to its mechanical nature, and subsequent 
wear and tear, it is necessary to check 
the speed of the camera carefully to com- 
pute velocities accurately. By photo- 
graphing the fall of a baseball to the 
ground from a measured distance, it was 
possible to compute the speed per frame 
of the camera by applying the “law of 
falling bodies formula,” which will pro- 
vide the elapsed time for an object to fall 
a known distance. Then, by dividing this 
figure by the number of film frames it 
took the ball to touch the ground, the 
time per frame could be calculated. 

Because the camera was set at right 
angles to the path of motion of the jumper 
and objects of a known size were included 
in the area of vision, it was possible to 
measure movement in the films during 
projection in terms of centimeters and by 
changing this figure into feet the velocity 
of the vaulter or pole could readily be 
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determined. Angular measurements and 
the displacement (change in distance be- 
tween the vaulter’s hands and center of 
gravity) could be taken directly from the 
projected image. 


Measures Selected 


The factors considered of greatest im- 
portance in the study of the pole vault 
were selected on the basis of their specific 
importance as they affect the success or 
failure of the jump. The criteria for the 
selection of these items included the 
opinions of outstanding pole vaulters and 
coaches and the emphasis placed upon 
these specific factors in the literature. 
Measures taken were: run velocity, length 
of last two strides, elbow angle at the 
take-off, take-off angle, take-off velocity, 
pole angle at the take-off, location of the 
hand-grip, displacement of center of grav- 
ity to center of rotation throughout the 
jump (hand-grip to C of G), speed of the 
pole, angle of the pull-up, angle of the 
turn, angle of the push-up, pole angle at 
the push-up, velocity changes of the 
vaulter from frame to frame of film, height 
center of gravity raised and path of the 
center of gravity. 


Outstanding Points of Controversy as 
Selected from the Texts and Replies 
of Noted Authorities 


In summarizing the results of the re- 
search the writer will attempt to supply 
the answers to some of the following ques- 
tions which have come in for more than 
their share of discussion in the pole vault. 
Evidence to substantiate or refute the 
theories will be presented insofar as pos- 
sible. 

How should the pole be carried for 
maximunt efficiency in the run and shift? 
How closely are speed and performance 
related? Should the vaulter swing or 
spring from the ground? How far should 
the arms be extended at the take-off? 
What should characterize the action in 
the various phases of the vault? When 
should the hands be shifted? What con- 
stitutes mechanical efficiency in the exe- 
cution of the movements? When should 
the different phases of the action in the 
pole vault be executed? How high can a 
vaulter grip the pole and still vault? What 
is the most efficient clearance style? How 
high can man vault? 


The Complex Pendulum 


The pole vaulter in executing his jump 
is converting linear to angular motion by 
exerting force on a movable support which 
is free to rotate around a fixed point at 
one end while the vaulter’s body is free 
to rotate his point of support. This is 
the point on the pole where the hands are 
grasping. From a superficial analysis one 
might be tempted to conclude that the 
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vaulter is using the principle of a simple 
pendulum, but as the point of support of 
the pole is not fixed, the problem becomes 
considerably more complex in character. 
In short, the pole vaulter is a pendulum 
on a pendulum. (See Drawing 1) 

In actual operation the pole vaulter is a 
pendulum, free to rotate around a point 
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C, the center of rotation, while the pole 
itself with the vaulter on it is a pendulum, 
free to rotate around a point A. The 
vaulter D has a velocity which has been 
created during the preliminary run. The 
pole AB has a velocity XY which is the 
result of the pole plant and the up-swing 
of the vaulter on the pole. This velocity 
makes it possible for the vaulter to swing 
up to the bar as a result of the inter- 
change of momentum which projects the 
vaulter upward and forward in a smooth 
curving motion. If the pole were inca- 
pable of movement around point A the 
vaulter would be swung in an even circle 
around his hand-grip, there being an ex- 
change of momentum which makes pos- 
sible the vault. The tendency of the body 
to fly away from its center of rotation 
(centrifugal force), is utilized, by certain 
modifications of technique. This makes it 
possible for the vaulter to not only bring 
himself to the height of the bar, but to 
raise the body above the hand-grip. To 
execute his jump then, the vaulter utilizes 
the principles of periodic motion of pendu- 
lums in a practical fashion. 

Inasmuch as the inertia of a rotating 
body is dependent not only on the mass 
of its parts, but also on their distribution 
from the center of rotation, it is easily 
understood that the height of the hand- 
grip and physical characteristics of the 
vaulter will greatly affect the mechanics 
and timing of the vault action. 


Results of Research 
Pole Carry 


In order to check the efficiency of the 
different pole carries a relatively simple 
procedure was followed. Two lines were 


‘ drawn on the track fifty feet apart. Mid- 


way between these lines and some distance 
to the side a timer was stationed with a 
stop watch. A vaulter was then asked to 
run through these lines at full speed from 
a flying start using one of the three major 
pole carries. Each subject repeated this 
fifteen times, spreading the trials over a 
considerable interval to eliminate the fa- 
tigue factor as much as possible. The fol- 
lowing figures were obtained. 
Average Time in Seconds 

Trials Carry i 3 

15 high carry 22 % 

15 mediumearry 2. 

15 parallelearry 2.1 19 19 19 

In all of the cases the vaulters using the 
medium pole carry (pole tip at thirty 
degrees or head height) ran the fastest. A 
vaulter who is traveling 2 of a second 
faster over a fifty foot distance is running 
approximately three feet per second faster. 

The choice of the pole carry is based 
upon, 1, a position which compensates for 
the weight of the pole to a moderate 
degree; 2, a position which allows for the 
maximum speed in the execution of the 
shift into the box. The medium pole carry, 
meeting both of these requisites, resulted 
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in a much. faster approach in all of the 
subjects tested. It was observed that the 
majority of vaulters using the medium pole 
carry begin to lower the pole toward the 
box in the last few strides of the run. It 
was also discovered that in every instance, 
the vaulters using the “parallel to the 
ground carry” spread their hands a greater 
distance on the pole. 

The pole carries as employed by some of 
the nation’s top ranking vaulters are as 
follows: Meadows, medium; Sefton, medi- 
um; Warmerdam, medium; Dills, medium 
low; Ganslen, medium low; Day, parallel; 
Padway, parallel. 


Style in the Approach 


Some mention must be made of the 
tendency of many vaulters to punch the 
pole, that is, during the run jab the pole 
backward and forward. Not only does this 
jabbing tend to disturb the smoothness of 
the run, but many times the vaulter will 
arrive at the box with the pole at the 
wrong end of its swing and it will either 
hit the box prematurely, jerking the vaul- 
ter off of his feet or too late to make an 
efficient spring. The pole should be carried 
steadily without punching. The shoulders 
should face squarely to the front of the 
crossbar by rotation of the rear arm and 
not through rotation of the trunk. The 
rhythm of the run and body should origi- 
nate with a slight swinging of the shoulders 
but at the point of take-off the shoulders 
should face squarely to the crossbar as 
shown in Illustration 1. 


Run Length 


The length of the run is of little im- 
portance except as it contributes to the 
development of velocity. As a general rule 
the length of the run varies from ninety to 





Illustrations 2 to 6 show Ganslen’s take-off 
mechanics as seen from direct side view. 


Note the body facing square to the front 
at take-off. Note the bent elbows and left 
knee in preparation for the pole plant and 
spring, as shown in Illustrations 2 and 3. 


_ Notice especially the lead of the right leg 
in the swing and the gradual extension of the 
elbows which absorbs shock and helps main- 
tain swing velocity. The take-off spring is 
very clearly shown in these illustrations. Also 
notice the fast rising left leg. 





one hundred and twenty feet. The length 
of the run should be proportional to the 
jumper’s ability to pick up speed, the 
jumper with the slower reaction time using 
the longer run. 

Heavier vaulters as a rule use a longer 
run because, the inertia of a heavier body 
being greater, the acceleration is generally 
slower. 

The necessity of having the vaulter 
stride evenly and powerfully cannot be 
over-emphasized. Even striding is basic 
to a consistently correct take-off position 


Mechanics of the Pole Bend 


The importance of having the vaulter 
choose the correct pole for his individual 
style of vaulting cannot be over-empha- 
sized, if the maximum of efficiency during 
the swing and pull-up stage of the vault 
is expected. 

At the moment the pole is planted in the 
box it assumes a slightly convex position 
(center of pole nearest the ground), dur- 
ing the early stages of the swing the pole 
assumes a concave position in relation to 
the vaulter, while at the same time bending 
sideways to form a concave position in re- 
lation to the vaulter’s body swinging past 
it. 


Importance of the Pole Bend 


If the pole did not flex slightly at the 
moment of impact with the box, the whole 
shock of the pole hitting the stop board 
would be transmitted directly along the 
pole to the hands, arms, shoulders and 
back muscles of the vaulter. This slight 
pole bend at the instant of implantation 
acts as a shock absorber for the vaulter’s 
body at the moment it is being prepared 
for the projection onto the pole. 


Implications of the Pole Bend 


If, when the vaulter swings and pulls 
on the pole, the pole bends excessively 
(more than six inches out of line in any di- 
rection), instead of the vaulter’s body 
swinging forward and upward in a smooth 
parabolic curve, the rise of the center of 
gravity is delayed until the pole reaches so 
near the vertical that the vaulter is not 
allowed sufficient time to execute the pull- 
up and turn effectively. A vigorous pull at 
this time will only bend the pole more and 
slow the rise of the body further, not to 
mention the danger of breaking the pole 
due to the excessive bend. 

The lateral deviation of the pole during 
the pull-up and turn allows all of the forces 
acting on the vaulter to fall in alignment 
and thus prevents the vaulter’s body from 
being projected to one side when the pull 
is made. This also prevents the vaulter’s 
left hip and leg from striking the pole. 

The pole bend of the better vaulters 
studied was very moderate, seldom ex- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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COACHING SCHOOLS 





Colorado Coaching 
School 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Aug. 18-23 
N. C. Morris, Dir. 


For list of staff see page 47 





Daytona Beach 
Coaching School 
Daytona BEACH, FLA. 

* Aug. 18-23 


G. R. Trocpon—L. L. McLucas, Dirs. 


Look for announcement in May issue 





Duke University 
Coaching School 
DurHam, N. Car. 
July 21-26 
WaLLaAce Wane, Dir. 





Eastern 
Coaching Clinie 
MANHATTAN Beacu, N. Y. 

Aug. 18-23 


Cia Beer, Dir. 
For list of staff see page 43 
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Indiana Basketball 
Coaching School 
LOGANSPORT, IND. 

Aug. 18-22 
Currorp WELLS, Dir. 


Look for announcement in May issue 





Kansas 
Coaching School 
Topeka, KAns. Aug. 18-23 
E. A. Tuomas, Dir. 





University of Kentucky 
Coaching Sehool 


LEXINGTON, Ky. Aug. 11-16 
M. E. Porter, Dir. 





North Carolina 


Coaching School 
CuHapet Hix, N. Car. Aug. 18-30 


R. A. Fetzer, Dir. 


Look for announcement in May issue 


Northwestern University 
Coaching School 


Evanston, ILL. 
Aug. 18-30 
K. L. Witson, Dir. 


For list of staff see page 29 





Pennsylvania State College 
Coaching School 


STATE COLLEGE, PENN. 
June 10-27 June 30-Aug. 8 Aug. 11-29 
M. R. Trasue, Dir. 





Texas High School Basket- 
ball Ceaehes’ Assn. Sehool 


DENTON, TEXAS 
June 23-27 
Henry G. SHANDs, Dir. 





Utah State Agricultural 
Cellege Coaching School 
Locan, UTAH June 9-13 


E. L. “Dick” Romney, Dir. 
For list of staff see page 46 





West Virginia University 
Coaching School 
Morcantown, W. VA. Aug. 4-9 
AtpEN W. THompson, Dir. 


Look for announcement in May issue 
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Founder 
John L. 
Griffith 


Director 
M. E. (Bill) 
Easton 


HAROLD (Red) ALBEE 


T his is Harold 
(Red) Albee, Drake 

track captain. For three 
years Albee has been one 
of the Missouri Valley con- 
ference’s best 440 men, winning 
the indoor conference title in 1939. 
He has been the outstanding Drake 
performer in the one- and two-mile 
relays during the indoor season this 
year. Albee also captained Drake to 
an undefeated dual season and a first 
place in the Iowa A.A.U. inaugural. 
























THIRTY -SEQON 


The Greater Des M 
a cordial invitation to @thlet 
colleges and high schools 
tend the Thirty-secondAnnu 


Iowa and its capitallcity « 
Relays, one of the putste 
events of the weld, < 
make every effortto ha 
here a happy 


APRIL % ar 
WELCOME T0 








DE 





ines 


d ple 














PROPRAI 


Special Events 


100-Yard Dash, 120-Yard 
High Hurdles, Shot Put, 
Javelin Throw, Broad 
Jump, Discus Throw, 
440-Yard Hurdles, Two- 
Mile.Run, Pole Vault 
and High Jump. (Open 
only to college and uni- 
versity men.) 


University Section 


440-Yard Relay, 880- 
Yard Relay, One-Mile 
Relay, Sprint Medley Re- 
lay, Distance Medley Re- 
lay, Two-Mile Relay, 
Four-Mile Relay and 
480-Yard Shuttle High 
Hurdle Relay. 
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(Separate 
Class A a 
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COND ANNUAL 


! 25 and 26 
ODES MOINES 


nes Committee extends 























° We'll 
heputstanding athletic Help You 
wa@ld, and they wil Me = sa 
‘foutto have your stay “The, Hesdguacters Chic 


mittee will be glad to make 
hotel reservations for you and 
your team. For further information, 
write Director M. E. (Bill) Easton, 
in care of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





ROGRAM 


Ss College Section 


Yard 
Put, | 880-Yard Relay, One- 


road | Mile Relay, Sprint Med- 
ow, | ley Relay and Two-Mile 
[wo- | Relay. 

ault 
pen 
vil High School 
Section 


ED DELANEY 





This is Ed De- 
laney, Notre Dame 
sophomore, who ranks 
among the midwest’s top 
shot putters in his first year 
of competition. When he com- 
petes at the Relays, this brawny 


ion | (Separate Relays for 
830- | Class A and Class B Iowa 
‘Mile | high schools; schools with 
y Re- | over 600 students, are in 
y Re TF Class A.) 440-Yard Re- 
lay} lay, 880-Yard Relay, 



















= One-Mile Relay and Irishman will carry a 51’ 142” 
8 Two-Mile Relay. all-time Notre Dame record with 
him. 
——— 
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Football Conditioning Exercises 


_—<—<—-. 


ee 


1. Medicine Ball throwing 
A. Standing 10 feet apart, ball is thrown above your head to above the other person's head ; 


B. Sitting—same as standing. 
~ 
; aN 
| i a 


2. Lying on back; sitting up and touching toes 


3. On back, hands above head, legs straight 
Bring knees to chest, grasp hard with hands; 
Stretch legs straight, heels off floor, hands above head in line with body, 
Roll either right or left keeping feet and hands free from floor; 
Place hands on floor under chest; 
Extend arms raising weight on hands and feet, 
Sit through bending knees sharply and sliding feet forward between hands 
epeat. 


f 
Be 


4 Standing, feet a rt, 
ome over heed 


> om s— 





vow> 


yam 





5. On back, arms at side shoulder level 


A. Kick right foot to left hand and return, 
, B. Kick left foot to right hand and return, 
A. Jump to squat, hands on hips; C. Sit up; ; 
B. Spring back to original position D. Swing right hand to left foot, 
E. Swing left hand to right foot; 
4 Return to back. 





’ 
- em aenenee 


6. Feet together and parallel, knees straight, body flexed at hips, back rounded so 
that hands touch floor in front of feet 
A. By a series of short steps with the hands, advance along floor, keeping the heels on 
floor as long as possible until body is in prone position; 
B. By short steps with the feet progress couesd tends Steps should be four inches long 





4 &: 


oes 


7. Sitting position 
A. Draw left knee to the chest, 
B. Extend left knee as right knee is 
drawn to chest; 
C. Continue alternating knees Keep 
heels off floor. 


8 Rest weight on hands and upper part 
of feet 


A. Go forward on hands, drag legs and feet 
Keep knees straight during exercise 


9. Correct standing 


Squat to full knee bend, hands outside of feet; 
b _— legs to prone rest position ; 

. Dip; 

. Extend arms and clap hands ; 

. Jump to position “A” ; 

. Spring to erect position. 


"MOOwP> 








10. Lying on back 


A. Place hands on abdomen and raise - six inches, throwing body in sitting position as 
legs are spread wide apart, heels off floor; 

B. Elose legs; 

C. Lower trunk ; 

D. Lower heels; 

E. Pause, relax and repeat 


By George T. Stafford 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Illinois 


Illustrated by William J. Goldie 


University of Illinois 


OBERT ZUPPKE commented after the close of the 1940 
season that although the squad included a number of big 
boys, they lacked alertness, skill, endurance and other 

necessary qualities. The author suggested that his players might 
profit by joining our “Keep Fit Club” in which exercises are 
given to overcome physical deficiencies. It was decided to try 
this plan out. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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(11. Hand stand. Do at least 3 dips from hand 
stand to head stand. 





12. One-half dip position with 
right knee bent under 
chest, left leg is ex- 
tended back full length 
rapidly change positions 
of feet by jumping mo- 
tions 





13. Same as Ex. 12 but extend and flex 14, Weight on right foot and right hand, 

ly straight. Raise left leg and 
left hand as high as possible. Re- 
peat 4 times, roll to left side and 
repeat with left leg and le** arm 
16 count in all 


both knees by rapid jumping motions 





6.2 


15. High-step run in place 10 seconds 
A. Dive forward, weight on hands and let chest strike floor lightly, then abdomen, thighs 
and feet. Relax 5 seconds. 
B. Jump to feet. 
Repeat. 


16. Lying on back, hands under head and elbows on floor 
A With knees together and straight, raise legs to right angle to floor; 
B. While keeping elbows on floor, press heels toward ceiling 6 inches Note’ Legs arc 
: extended upward; 
C. Return heels to a position 6 inches off floor and repeat 


Yr. 


=. 
(| ea 
= = 

-. 


17. Front support, resting weight on 
upper part of feet 
A. Lower chest to floor ; 
B. Resume original position by pushing the body up 
Be sure of a straight line from toe to head. 


» VL 


18. Squat leap 
A. From full squat position, jump high in the air 
spreading legs outward and upward, touching 
“toes to hands ; 
B. Return to squat position and repeat 10 times in 
rhythm. 
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HIP PADS 


@Special de- 
signed short rib 








and kidney 
fibres featuring our exclusive 
molded Hooked Belt Rider. 


@ Molded, cupped flaps and hip 
fibres. 

@ Rubber padding under fibres in ad- 
dition to regular body padding. 

@ New reinforcing cushions at top of 
kidney fibres. 


@ Correct body conforming designs: 
Streamline models, Semi-Streamline 
models, Conservative models. 


















SHOULDER PADS 


@ Patent applied for Snubber Feature, holds the 
flaps squarely in position. An important 
Rawlings Improvement. Standard on certain 
numbers. Can also be applied as an extra 
on pads not already equipped with same. 


@ Caps are now lined with two layers of soft 


knitted cap lining. 


@ Fibre shoulder arches, caps, and flaps have 
new type corrugations and cupping arrange- 
ments that not only afford top protection but 
in addition are exceptionally pleasing to the 


eye. 


HELMETS 


@ Molded, cupped fibre reinforced 
back. 


@ Lower section of helmet built on 
new three-piece design. 


@ Rawlings new “R” style ear. This 
new ear is a notable addition to 
the already popular “Elongated” 
and “Overlapping” style ears. 
Gives you three distinctive styles 
for your consideration. 


@ Spot padding; All vital points have 
rubber spot padding in addition to 
regular padding. 








Me 


























See Your Rawlings 








SHELLS 
@ New panel back pattern featuring 
self-material insert extending from 
the waist-band at back all the way 
through the crotch and , - 

to the top of the waist- 
band at front. This 
coupled with the fin- 
ishing seam up the 
back of the leg results 
in a five panel back: 
assuring ample room 
where needed. A free 
feeling, form-fitting 
pant, 

Also featured in certain 
shells is Rawlings spe- 
cial designed hanging 
thigh guard pocket. 

















Dealer; he will gladly 





explain the merits of 
the entire Rawlings 


a asiaiaaill 














RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING 


Sts LOUIS : . . 
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@ Comfortable easy fitting body straps. 
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Selling the nation on “MAKE THE MOST OF PLAYTIME!” ae 


routin 
Afte 
Last month national publicity broke on the new color sound movie, “MAKE ol get 
THE MOST OF PLAYTIME!”, sponsored by and distributed through ene 
The American Legion. In addition to magazine advertisements, thousands of condit 
three-color booklets are being mailed out by the Legion in answer to requests ak 
for information on the film. Stories have been released to over 600 Legion voted 
publications. , PI 
Frank G. McCormick, Director of Athletics and Physical Education at the ‘ee? 
University of Minnesota, and chairman of the Legion’s national committee mies.” 
on physical education, health education and recreation, reports that “MAKE gy bes 
THE MOST OF PLAYTIME!” is arousing tremendous enthusiasm and the va 
real action in spreading the gospel of more and better athletics. It is being ei 
shown to state governors, Legion commanders, educational and recreational Ter as 
leaders and civic-minded groups. Tt is 
This is a national program. Many communities are already carrying out pase 
suggestions for sports activities they saw in the movie. This means a big lift time it 
for the national defense and preparedness program, and will benefit every one — 
connected with athletics. Are YOU pulling your share of the load? Co- a oh 
operate with The American Legion. Obtain sufficient contributions from ity in 
public-spirited citizens and organizations to purchase “MAKE THE MOST ee ph 
OF PLAYTIME!” film prints at cost — $150.00. Present them to your be des 
Legion Commander. The Legionnaires will do the rest. these | 
For additional information write to The American Legion, Director, Na- a ; Pe 
tional Americanism Commission, Indianapolis, Indiana or to the which 
McCorMIcK EDUCATIONAL PROMOTIONAL BUREAU a 


ind h: 
209 SOUTH STATE STREET ROOM 1724 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS gility 


hana 
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Football Conditioning 
Exercises 


(Continued from page 26) 


The men were called together and the 
situation explained without at any time 
resorting to euphemistic phrases. To de- 
flate any remaining egos, the squad was 
put through a simple motor-ability test 
comprising three events: chinning, dipping 
and a modification of the Sargent jump. 
Due to the very low scores of many, the 
records were not made public.. The squad 
was then introduced to a series of vigorous 
conditioning exercises. 

The results of the first session made it 
clear to the participants and the few 
chosen spectators that many boys were 
sadly in need of some rigorous calisthenics 
to develop the muscles of the arms, backs, 
chests, abdomen, legs and feet. Each eve- 
ning the squad was given these condition- 
ing exercises for a period of fifteen min- 
utes. Perspiration accompanied the 
clearly audible groans as the dosage of 
work was increased, but at the opening of 
spring practice two months later, the 
group could go through a twenty-minute 
routine of the exercises. 

After the players began to show signs 
of getting into condition, Ray Eliot, assist- 
ant coach, decided that the technique of 
blocking also could be taught during these 
conditioning sessions. Accordingly, after 
the conditioning exercises were given, a 
period of twenty-five minutes was Ue- 
voted to blocking. The players were 
equipped with soft, thick pads which cov- 
ered the entire front of their bodies from 
chest to ankle to act as “resisting dum- 
mies.” 

This blocking work was done on a large 
gymnasium mat. The players practiced 
the various types of blocks which will be 
used in the playing season, such as body, 
reverse body, and head and _ shoulder 
blocks. 

It is too early to evaluate the results of 
these exercises. Each player has been 
urged to take these exercises on his own 
time in order to keep himself in good con- 
dition. The squad will be asked to con- 
tinue their daily exercise workout during 
the summer with the hope that their abil- 
ity in September will be something more 
than a fine coat of tan acquired while act- 
ing as a lifeguard at some beach. It would 
be desirable to devote fifteen minutes to 
these exercises at the beginning of each 
practice in the fall if time permitted. This 
should reduce the number of injuries, to 
which players in poor condition are more 
susceptible. 

The goal of this program is that every 
football player next fall will be “tough” 
and have that strength, endurance and 
agility which will not make that toughness 
an anachronism. The Germans made sport 

(Continued on page 43) 
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LYNN WALDORF 


of Single Wing Attack 


DUTCH LONBORG 
Northwestern—Basketball 








STUDY UNDER 
MAKERS OF CHAMPIONS 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Coaching School-by-the- Lake 


EVANSTON, ILL. AUGUST 18-30 


For 14 Years the Nation’s Outstanding Coaching School 


Football 


BURT INGWERSEN WES FRY 


Northwestern Northwestern 
Noted Line Coach Outstanding 
Backfield Coach 


ALL-STAR COACHING STAFF ' 


Lectures will be given during the entire two weeks of the school by members of 
the College All-Star Coaching Staff. 


Northwestern 
Brilliant Exponent 


Basketball 


DUTCH LONBORG BUD FOSTER 


Northwestern Wisconsin 
For 14 Years a 1940 Big Ten 
Leading Big Ten Coach Champions 


Courses in swimming, track, athletic administration, training 
and intramurals will be given by members of Northwestern 
University’s Coaching Staff. 


LYNN WALDORF 
Northwestern—Football 


TWO BIG WEEKS 


Northwestern offers you an opportunity to spend two full 
weeks with a staff of the outstanding coaches in the country. 
The records of Waldorf, Lonborg and Foster stamp them 
among the most successful coaches in their respective sports. 


WATCH COLLEGE ALL-STARS 


During the two weeks of the school the College All-Star 
football team which will play the Chicago Bears at Soldier 
Field will train at Dyche stadium. Heré is an unequalled 
opportunity to watch a staff of the nation’s greatest coaches 
prepare a team for a game. 


ENJOY A GRAND VACATION 


You combine study with pleasure at Northwestern. Located 
on the shores of Lake Michigan, Evanston is an ideal sum- 
mer resort . . . excellent bathing beaches . . . Big League 
baseball . . . numerous golf courses . . . living quarters on 
the lake front . . . special accommodations for coaches 
with families . . . A vacation you will never forget. 


K. L, WILSON, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me additional information on the Northwestern 
University Coaching School. 


Name 


po errerer  rer 


BUD FOSTER 


Wisconsin—Basketball City 














Building Interest in Track in Small High Schools 


add to the fun of track and help us secure 
freshman boys and boys who have not de- 
veloped special ability to take part in 
track, 

In arranging the schedule I try to have 
one track meet a week. These include dual 
meets, the county, district and state meets. 
On trips the full squad is always taken, 
regardless of the fact that some of the boys 
may have limited ability. 

In addition to awarding the boys letters, 
I show my appreciation for their efforts by 
taking them to big track meets whenever 
the opportunity presents itself. We have 
found that the boys get a big thrill out of 
these meets and that they prove a big in- 
centive in ‘making them work harder. 


: Lloyd Skor 
High School, Plentywood, Montana 


RACK lacking natural appeal for the 

average high school youth, depends for 
its success upon the coach’s ability to pro- 
vide stimuli sufficiently strong to interest 
boys. Generally absent is the fun in prac- 
tice that is so characteristic of basketball 
and football. As a result the director must 
be both coach and press agent, with an 
eye to future years. 

In 1933 track interest was at a low ebb 
in our school with no interscholastie par- 
ticipation in the sport. Since then we 
have built the activity into one of our 
major sports attractions. Enthusiasm did 
not overflow the first season, but we de- 
cided to build slowly and soundly and 
planned our program in such a manner so 
as to present additional incentive each suc- 
ceeding year. 

Our present high school enrollment is 
176 of which 91 are boys. Figures from 
our files of the past five years reveal that 
we have had an average of 31 boys report- 
ing for track each season. Of these an 
average of 14 per season have been point 
winners in regularly scheduled track meets. 
We operate under severe climatic condi- 
tions. Our early training must be held 
indoors. Outdoor work is handicapped by 
cold April winds. The season of competi- 
tion is short. In the early years of our 
program we frequently competed in heavy 
dust storms. We have had but one home 
meet in the eight years I have been coach- 
ing in this school. Until last season we 
had no definite athletic field upon which to 
work. In spite of these handicaps track is 
firmly established in our school and stu- 
dents eagerly await the first call for prac- 
tice. 

We feel that there is no single factor 
which is responsible for the interest we 
have developed in track. Rather we are 
convinced that a definite program of par- 
ticipation and publicity wide enough in 
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(Continued from page 13) 


scope to appeal to almost every prospec- 
tive athlete, brings the results. We spend 
much time and effort in selling the sport 
to our boys. Neither interest nor activity 
is permitted to lag. We hold to our pro- 
gram rigidly and are careful not to disap- 
point either the individual or the team in 
the matter of administration.or policy. We 
work both on the individual’s desire for 
achievement and the school’s pride in a 
winner. Team results are stressed, yet 
the individual winner is lauded in keeping 
with sound education policy. 

In building this track participation we 
have worked in three directions. 


Continuous Participation Throughout 
the Season for Every Member 
of the Squad 


In striving for continuous participation 
we schedule a meet every week. These 
meets consist of one or two duals, the dis- 
trict, regional and state meets. We also 
include one invitational or relay._meet in 
our schedule. In the dual meets all candi- 
dates participate. Later meets are limited 
only by meet regulations as to the num- 
ber participating. At least ten men take 
part in all meets except the state. 

So that all will have a chance to partici- 
pate, an intramural meet is held in which 
the point winners in the interscholastic 
meets are kept out. We also stress relay 
events a great deal due to the competitive 
angle. 

We give National Amateur Athletic 
Union tests each year to anyone desiring 
to take them. This, we-found helps hold 
the interest of the boys out for track. Fin- 
ally the junior high school has a definite 
track program and the interest built there 
carries into the senior high school. 


Placing Track on an Equal Basis with 
Basketball and Football 


In making track the equal of other 
sports, we have a budget and funds are 
available for an extensive program every 
year. Furthermore we make a propor- 
tionate outlay for equipment as in the 
other sports. Warm up suits, uniforms 
and necessary tools are purchased. 

As in the other sports attractive trips 
are arranged, and meets are held at night 
in order to increase the attendance. 

Within the school itself, this idea of 
equality is carried out by displays in the 
school corridors. These displays consist 
of pictures of teams, records and action 
photographs of local athletes placing in 
big meets. 

To make this equality of sports com- 
plete, track must receive the same news- 
paper publicity as the other sports. We 


have succeeded in winning over the local 
newspapers with the result that lead 
stories are carried each week as well as 
accounts of results. Individual and team 
achievements are played up with names 
being used very extensively. Furthermore 
we keep a check on our graduates and their 
performances are reported. 


Establishment of Progressive System 
of Awards 


We award standard scheol athletic let- 
ters on the basis of achievement only. 
Also, special trophies are awarded for 
season high point man and to those break- 
ing existing school records. 

In our school we award three sport 
medals to athletes who won letters in foot- 
ball, basketball and track. If won a see- 
ond or third year, higher awards are made. 
We have found this is a powerful factor 
in getting certain boys to participate. 
Through this means we have uncovered 
surprising track talent where otherwise 
the athlete would have felt satisfied with 
accomplishment in other major sports. 

Winners of relays have their names 
added to the traditional school baton 
which has now been in use for eight years 
Further, holders of school, district, re- 
gional and state records have their names 
added to a large record board displayed 
in the central corridor. Records are also 
kept of each individual’s performance. 
Their best mark last year is posted at the 
beginning of each season. Finally, win- 
ners in intramural meets receive ribbon 
awards. Every participant receives credit 
towards a school intramural letter. 

These factors serve chiefly to get the 
boy on the practice field. Much could be 
said of making practice sessions interest- 
ing, of having definite aims and objectives 
each week, of having a schedule of work- 
outs for every individual each practice 
period. We endeavor to make each indi- 
vidual feel his place in the program. Some 
time during the week even the most hope- 
less scrub gets personal attention. Very 
few boys drop the sport entirely. 

This is not the place to state the reasons 
why we feel that track deserves a major 
place in our athletic program. We believe 
track is educationally sound, and we have 
pledged ourselves to work both for its 
continued growth and to pay the bill neces- 
sary to maintain it. 

Our track and field program has now 
been sold to the community as well as to 
our student body. As a result an athletic 
field has been purchased and a project 
planned to improve it so as to make it a 
credit to a modern athletic plant. Our 
patrons now want a traditionally big meet 
established, and they are willing to back it. 
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Charlie H. Foster 
High School, Ansley, Nebraska 


In order to build interest in track the 
first requisite is good equipment. A good 
dirt track is essential. Vaulting and jump- 
ing pits, regulation size and filled with 
sand or sawdust, proper shot and discus 
rings, a javelin board, and a sufficient 
number of good hurdles and _ starting 
blocks are all necessary. These are within 
the financial reach of small schools if fore- 
sight is used and the track and equipment 
are built up from year to year. 

As soon as the basketball season closes, 
the coach should begin talking track. A 
school will never be renowned for its track 
teams unless the coach himself is inter- 
ested in this sport. He should encourage 
every boy in school to participate in track. 
Then in order to get the boy in the best 
physical condition and have him learn the 
most possible in the shortest time, the 
coach should put him on a definite sched- 
ule about two weeks after track practice 
begins. If possible do not let the boy miss 
a day. Bad weather handicaps track prac- 
tice in this state but some work can be 
done in the gymnasium on bad days. 

All this training points toward competi- 
tion. Although an inter-class meet is a 
good beginning nothing stimulates inter- 
est any better than dual meets. In these 
meets, the events are not limited to three 
men but as many as wish to may com- 
pete. Even though a boy is not very good 
in an event, he may be better than a boy 
from a neighboring school. At least three 
dual meets a season should be scheduled. 

Pictures and clippings concerning track, 
as well as school records, should be posted 
on the bulletin board in the locker room. 
In this school, if a boy’s mark properly 
timed and measured is the best ever made 
here, it becomes a school record, even 
though it was made in practice, or ranked 
first, second or third place in a meet. 

Many schools have too high a require- 
ment for earning a letter. Lower the 
standards sufficiently so that the majority 
of boys can earn one and see how interest 
increases. Qualifications in this school are 
as follows: Five points earned in a dual 
meet. Twelve points for the season, in all 
meets. Place in county conference, state 
or invitation meet which includes more 
than five schools. Run in a relay. team 
which wins dual meet, or places in large 
meet. 

Track interest in Nebraska has been 
encouraged by Mr. Henry Shulte, and Mr. 
Edward Weir, former and present track 
coaches of the state university. They offer 
one-half and full, blue numeral awards on 
a point system for certain times and dis- 
tances in field and track events through- 
out the season. Shulte’s pentathlon, pat- 
terned after the decathlon, gives a boy an 
opportunity to earn a medal if he gets a 
sufficient number of points in two weeks. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Fielding Technique 
Illustrated 
Waner Fielding a Fly Ball 


The proper method of fielding a ball hit 
over-head is shown in IIlustrations 1 to 12. 


Illustration 1—Waner is set as the ball 
is hit, with his hands on his knees and on 
his toes, the conventional position for a 
quick start. He has already started to dig 
his right foot in for the turn. From this 
position a player should gauge the ap- 
proximate spot to which the ball is hit. 

Illustration 2—He turns immediately 
and starts for that spot. It is not neces- 
sary or even desirable for his eyes to be 
fixed on the ball while “going away.” 

Illustration 3—Waner nears the spot 
where the ball will land. He turns again 
to locate the exact spot where the ball will 
be caught. 

Illustration 4—He has over-run it about 
a step. Some players do this deliberately 
to gain momentum for a quick and power- 
ful throw. 

Illustration 5—Waner is coming di- 
rectly under the ball. 

Illustration 6—He is bringing his hands 
up to catch the ball. 

Illustration 7—Note how he catches the 
ball. His hands are chest high, out from 
his body and the palms are up. Too 
many young players catch fly balls above 
their heads, momentarily blocking their 
vision. Catching a ball high also permits 
recovery if juggled or fumbled momen- 
tarily. There are a few “trick” catches 
such as Eddie Miller’s, but the majority 
of major league players use this method. 
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Illustration 8—Waner has started to 
draw his arm back. His weight is on the 
wrong foot. 

Illustration 9—His weight is now trans- 
ferred to the left or the correct foot from 
which to throw for a_ right-handed 
thrower. 


Illustration 10—The beginning of the 
forward motion of the arm. Notice Waner 
uses the over-hand throw. 

Illustrations 11 and 12—Getting the 
ball away. Throw the ball on the line, or 
a low fly, directly to the relay man on a 
relay where he comes into the outfield. 
Where a throw is made direct to a base, 
try to throw the ball on a line fly (never 
over eight to ten feet in the air) so that 
the receiver takes it on the first hop. This 
is not primarily to speed the throw, but 
so the receiver can look down at the ap- 
proaching ball and approaching baserun- 
ner at the same time. He should not be 
compelled to look up for the ball and 
down for the baserunner. 


Jurges Fielding a Grounder 


Illustration 13—Jurges has already bro- 
ken for the ball. He is lining his body up 
with the ball so that if it takes a bad hop 
he can block it. 

Illustrations 14 and 15—He has not 
taken his eye off the ball. Notice his body 
is in balance throughout. 

Illustration 16—The ball which was 
about a foot in front of his glove in Illus- 
tration 15 is now entering his glove and as 
he receives it he draws his arms back 
toward his body to start the throw. 

Illustration 17—Jurges has transferred 
his weight to the back or right foot while 
drawing his arm back. This saves time. 

Illustration 18—He is using an over- 
hand throw. Unless the player has an ex- 
ceptionally strong arm there is great dan- 
ger of permanent injury to his throwing 
arm by using an under-hand throw for 
distances much over ninety feet. 

Illustrations 19 and 20—Notice Jurges 
keeps his eye on the target as he throws. 
This reduces wild throws. Too many 
young players take their eyes off the tar- 
get before the ball leaves their hand. 

Illustration 21—Notice the follow- 
through of arm and body. 

Illustration 22—Jurges comes to a fully 
balanced position ready to get into the 
next play. Note similarity of this posi- 
tion to pitching follow-through. 





The Athletic Journal is indebted to Mr. 
Ethan Allen, National League Film Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, for this ex- 
cellent series of pictures on Play at the Bases. 
The pictures are taken from the new Na- 
tional League film, available on 16 mm. and 
35 mm. to schools, churches and organiza- 
tions which have sound projectors. The only 
obligation is express charges both ways. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Mr. Ethan 
Allen or to your local National League club 
office, if you live in or near a National 
League city. 








Building Interest in Track in Small High Schools 


Finally, in order to build interest in 
track the coach must be so enthused about 
it he will encourage every boy to try out. 
He will put each boy on a definite sched- 
ule. He will give every boy an opportu- 
nity to earn a letter by not having too 
high standards and by providing plenty of 
competition through dual invitation and 
conference meets. 


James G. Growney 
Memorial High School, West New York, 
New Jersey 

The success of any competitive sport 
depends in a large measure upon the in- 
terest it arouses from both the partici- 
pants and spectators. This interest, it 
would seem, depends to a large extent 
upon the color and pageantry which can 
be given or injected into the sport, and 
seems to stimulate participants and en- 
courage larger gates. Promoters of pro- 
fessional sports have long since recognized 
this. 

Prior to 1936, track and field athletics 
had been abandoned at Memorial High 
School due to lack of student interest and 
financial aid. In the spring of that year 
various ideas for reviving interest in track 
and field were considered and the follow- 
ing were adopted. 

The department of health education for- 
mulated plans for a big field day in which 
every school in the county would be in- 
vited to participate. In order to secure 
the necessary funds to purchase prizes for 
the winners of the various events, a series 
of talks was given before numerous civic 
groups, namely, the Teachers’ Association, 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Board of Trade, Exchange Clubs 
and Lions Club. In these talks we out- 
lined our plans and explained the necessity 
of financial aid. The response was gratify- 
ing and whole-hearted. With financial as- 
sistance assured we turned our attention 
to publicizing the event. 

The first step was to secure advance 
publicity. After we had acquainted the 
newspapers with our aims they co- 
operated to the fullest extent. They too 
were anxious to revive interest in this ac- 
tivity. Weeks before the event took place 
papers carried columns on the progress re- 
ported. Handbills, colorfully decorated 
store fronts, placards and window displays 
of the handsome trophies and prizes to 
be awarded added greatly to the enthu- 
siasm of the community. 

On the eve of the meet the committee 
arranged a parade which included several 
drum and bugle corps, the high school 
band and practically the entire student 
body. 

- The day dawned bright and cloudless. 
Long before the colors were raised over 
our stadium every one of the 5,000 seats 
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were occupied. Promptly at 10:30 A. M. 
the colors were massed and the partici- 
pants, led by the high school band, 
marched into the stadium, passed the 
grandstand and proceeded out to center 
field. As the band played the national 
anthem the flag was unfurled and, simul- 
taneously, 250 homing pigeons were re- 
leased. 

The morning was devoted to competi- 
tion between public and parochial elemen- 
tary schools. At 2:00 o’clock the inter- 
scholastic meet started. Our entry list in- 
cluded every high school in the county 
and more than 450 athletes competed. 
Although we supplied each person with a 
program of the day’s events, we felt it 
expedient to further sustain their interest, 
and to this end we wired the stadium for 
sound and secured the services of a well- 
known announcer. We set up a time-table 
and order of events and made certain that 
the events took place at the scheduled 
time. 

A flag-bedecked platform was erected in 
front of the grandstand on which was 
seated the announcer, the custodian of 
prizes and the official score-keeper. Im- 
mediately following each event the win- 
ners were escorted to this platform where 
they were presented to the spectators and 
awarded their prizes. 

The day was such a marked success in 
every respect that the mayor and the 
members of the board of education felt it 
to be a truly community activity. Be- 
cause of their desire to enrich and enhance 
community life, the following year they 
made provisions for the town to subsidize 
this program and have since set aside 
Memorial Day as the day on which our 
meet is held. 

All this color and pageantry have re- 
turned track and field to its rightful place 
in the health education program of our 
town. 


D. C. Miranda 
High School, Springer, New Mexico 


Interest in track in New Mexico has 
fallen to the lowest mark in recent years, 
due to the failure of some of the adminis- 
trators to create sufficient interest in the 
sport among the schools of the state. At 
a recent meeting of school administrators, 
certain gestures were made which if not 
checked will result in the ultimate elim- 
ination of track on the interscholastic pro- 
gram. I believe this is due to the fact 
that these administrators look upon track 
as an anti-climax to the athletic year and 
are willing to close their books after the 
district and state basketball tournaments. 

We realized that such a situation was 
arising in our school and set forth to pre- 
vent the ultimate dropping of track. We 


have succeeded in giving the sport a re- 
birth. 

At Springer High School we have 
deemed it advisable to have a full all year- 
round athletic program. This, of course, 
necessitates economy on our football and 
basketball expenses. This is contrary to 
the belief held by some of the schools in 
New Mexico. 

As a means of reviving track as a sport 
we rented several movie reels illustrating 
essential fundamentals of the various 
events. All the boys in school were re- 
quested to see the films at least once. In 
the spring of 1940, following the showing 
of these movies, we organized our first 
track team. The team was very successful, 
winning the first invitational meet and 
placing second in our state, district No. 1 
meet. This very good start was the incen- 
tive we needed to further arouse interest 

We received very favorable publicity in 
the various state papers thereby creating 
interest among the boys as well as in the 
community. Track became a subject of 
conversation among the students and 
patrons. 

We have also found that the boys like 
to compare their ability with those hold- 
ing records in the different events. At 
regular intervals Amateur Athletic Union, 
college and scholastic track records are 
posted in the dressing room. 

Interest in athletics as a whole has risen 
in our school and community so that this 
year we are completing a building program 
including a $25,000 gymnasium and a 
$25,000 stadium. The stadium will include 
a sodded football field and an excellent 
cinder track. It is our theory that inter- 
est in any sport among boys depends 
largely on the facilities provided for the 
sport. 

We feel that our well-rounded program, 
in which no sport is given preference over 
another, has proven very successful. We 
have found that the foundation for foot- 
ball and basketball teams is built on the 
cinder track in the spring. 

As a summary may I add that we have 
created a fair amount of interest in track 
by: 1. Using films. 2. Providing adequate 
facilities. 3. Arousing the interest of the 
patrons. 4. Giving track the same place 
in our program as other activities. 5. 
Emphasizing the value of track. 6. Pro- 
viding competition for participants. 


E. H. Kotchian 
Central High School, Devils Lake, North 


Dakota 


Track, which very often is referred to 
as a dull sport, is not always dull if team 
spirit and team competition are built up 
as in other sports. 

One of the first ways to stimulate in- 
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terest in track is to build it up as one of 
the major sports in the school. Do not 
try to have a track team made up of one 
pole vaulter or one broad jumper or one 
sprinter. We realize that a small school 
has a shortage of good men to pick from 
in order to make up a team. In schools 
where this trouble is encountered it may 
be necessary to go along carrying a team 
that does not win many points. One thing 
a small school must do if track interest 
is to be kept up is give the boys meets to 
compete in and arrange at least one over- 
night trip. This will give the boys some- 
thing to look forward to. 

Many boys that have never taken part 
in track think they do not have the op- 
portunity to have as much fun on a track 
team as they do on a football or basket- 
ball team. This idea is soon changed. 

Here in North Dakota we use a system 
where any boy may qualify for the state 
meet by meeting certain marks set up as a 
standard by the high school league. We 
also hold district meets where any boy 
winning a first or second place in any 
event is qualified in that event at the 
state meet. If the boys in any school are 
made familiar with these heights, distances 
and times, and actually strive to better 
these marks, interest has already been 
built up. 

A number of coaches have found that a 
school which has a good track team and 
enthusiasm for track, usually has good 
football and basketball teams. This can 
be explained to the boy by stressing the 
fact that before he can play any game ke 
must be able to run well. 

A problem the small average school here 
in North Dakota is faced with is that 
many of the boys are from the farm and 
are not able to stay for regular track prac- 
tice after school. This can be solved by 
giving the farm boys an outline plan of 
practice and letting them work out during 
the noon hour before they eat their lunch. 

Junior and senior high school class meets 
very often bring out some material that 
would not be discovered in any other 
manner. 

In most of the counties in our state a 
regular play day is arranged for. On this 
day, children as young as six years of age 
compete against children of the same age 
from different schools. This seems to cre- 
ate interest in track at an early age. 

The system of awarding track letters 
can be arranged so as to emphasize second 
and third place winners. This plan tends 
to encourage underclassmen who ordinar- 
ily would not earn a first place in regular 
competition. 

We have found that keeping a weekly 
progress chart for each boy, after the first 
two weeks of training, has created interest 
in track in our school. 


making and gives him a desire to excel in 


his particular meet. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Holds every kicking record 


Spalding J5-V withstands 5 times in- 
flation pressure of ordinary ball. 
High-speed photo freezes action of 
kick-off by Sid Luckman of the Chi- 
cago Bears. Copyright, A. G. Spalding 
& Bros. 


in the book! 


@A punt that travelled 92 yards against 
the wind, that’s the incredible boot that a 
S.M.U. player got off in the final minutes of 
play last season in the game against Pitt! 
And the ball was, of course, the famous 
Spalding J5-V . 

Trace through the book for other current 
kicking and passing records —they’re all 
held by Spalding. Why? Finer materials, 
skilled craftsmanship give a Spalding 
greater shape retention. All-American per- 
formance every second of the game. It’s 
ready for the big kick-off with your z 
team today! J5-V, illustrated. Re- 
tail each $11.35. Trade $8.50. 


SPALDING 


THE GREATEST NAME IN SPORTS 








A chart of this | 
kind shows each boy what progress he is | 





HILLMAN PRACTICE 


HURDLE 


The CANVAS TOP and the 
Light Overturning Force prevent 
knee and ankle injuries. 

Can be used in both directions 
and the Hurdle resets itself when 
overturned. 

Used Indoors and Outdoors in 
Schools and Colleges all over the 
country. 

Price $9.00. F. O. B., Hanover. 
Quotations furnished on 28 Ib. 
and 35 Ib. weights. 


Products manufactured in Hanover, 


N. H. 
“HARRY HILLMAN 
AND SON 


Box 492 Hanover, N. H. 

















RIDDELL 





The House of Quality & Service 
FOOTBALL SHOES 

Style 89 ...... $11.75 Style PX ....... $8.75 
Style Z ......- Bee FE accccces $7.75 
Style H ....... $ 5 Style 77X ...... $7.75 
Style HX ..... $10.75 Style O ........ .75 
Baste BD ccsccce S Mylo GE .sccee $6.75 
Giste TE csseue $ 9.75 ED 2h. scccccet 5.75 
ee © acedcesa $ 8.75 ee a deesed $5.75 

Football Shoe Accessories 
Cleats No. 1 (14) M or F......-- ee seeees $.30 
Cleats No. 2 (14) M or F.........cseeeeee $.30 
Cleats No. 4 (14) Me nnccccccccccccccccccs $.25 
Cleats Neo. 4 (14) Fn. cccccccvccccccccces $.20 
Cheats No. S (14) Mo... cccccccccccccces $.25 
Gieats Mo. & (14) Fo i... cc ccccgescvccseces $.20 


Laces, gross ...$ 4.50 a Plates 


Fixtures Com- 


05 
PHOES occcccces $ .25 
Cleat Wrench ..$ 1.50 
Cork Soles (pr. y. $ .09 


o906eeen .20 
Kicking Toe ...$ 1.00 
Reinforcement 

Plates (pr.)..$ .10 
Neatsfoot Oil 


Sole Plates (GB)  ccccese $ .90 
3 errresy $ .24 Repair Kit ....$10.00 
BASKETBALL SHOES 
Style 56 ....... $5.25 Style 55 Red ...$6.50 

Style 57 ....... $6.50 


Basketball Shoe Accessories 


Laces, gross ....$4.50 Sponge Insoles 


3 err $ .25 
Outsoles (pr.) ..$ .90 Cork insoles 
Resoling (pr.) ..$1.75 | aaa $ .t 
TRACK SHOES 
Sista B .cccsese eS eee $7.50 
Biple Mo wccccce on ED BB. cocceses $5. 
Style NX ...... 50 Style KX ...... $5.50 
Rte FE ccccccce 90 Spikes ......... 
Track Shoe Accessories 
WOORENED occ cccccccccccccccccccccesoses $ .35 
BE, GE ca cenacecvcssactccecucoesens $1.50 
Fixture Complete .......cccccccccccccccess $ .07 
BASEBALL SHOES 
Style SB ....... eH .50 Style KB ....... $4.50 
Style NB ....... Style KBS ..... $4.50 
Style NBS ..... $5. 30 Style 33. ....... $3.75 
Baseball Shoe Accessories 
DOE, GED cocccaccceseccccsssqcecsnsse $1.65 
Spikes (sole or heel), pair............+6- $ .18 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, 
leather, each 0 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, full 
cap aluminum, each..........-.++++++-- $1.00 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, leather, each...$ .38 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap alumi- ee 


BUM, GRE cccccccccccccccccccccceccess 
INFLATED GOODS 
FOOTBALLS BASKETBALLS 

Style No. 1..... 7. 
Style No. 2.....$6.50 Style A ....... $10.00 


Style No. 1....$ 8.00 
Style No. 2....$ 6.00 
Style No. 3....$ 4.50 


Inflated Goods Accessories 


Style No. 3..... $5.00 
VOLLEYBALLS 
$5.00 $3.85 


Adams Basketball Score Book............ $ .35 
MED cachcdwikevadessesceeseted $ .25 
Ball cleaner cikbideihe Khanh ind badaduainia $ 
nt nn dance aehonedeseeenend $ .25 
Basketball bladders (Seamless a ome -$1.00 
National Federation Football Rulebook....$ .25 
De I, Gin coccctedscececcéccca $ .15 
HELMETS 
DR TR 5 6k Reddcndsecatccnqedaud $6.75 
Twe Colors as Pictured in Our Catalogue 
——@——_ 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 
1259 N. Wood St. Chicago 
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The Way to Learn to Hit 


(Continued from page 9) 


If you interfere with him, you will be 
called out. 


Laying Down a Bunt 


There are two ways of bunting: 1. When 
you bunt to advance a baserunner. 2. 
When you bunt to get on base. 

Every player should know the first way, 
called the sacrifice bunt. The second type 
is useful for the fast, skilled player and is 
a special skill developed through much 
practice. 

The sacrifice bunt is the one you must 
learn. The first thing to do in the sacrifice 
bunt is to meet the ball with the bat. 
Then, after the bunt has been made, try 
to reach first base. The important thing 
to do is to lay down the bunt, and you 
must realize this and concentrate on it. 
Only after the bunt has been made, should 
you think of reaching first. If you do not 
do it in this way, the desire to get a fast 
start will be likely to cause you to bunt in 
a slipshod manner. Remember that your 
job is to advance the runner, and a poor 
bunt will fail to do this and may cause 
him or even both of you to be put out. 

There are two ways of holding the bat 
for a bunt: 1. By sliding the top hand up 
the bat as far as the trademark with the 
fingers behind the bat, keeping the other 
hand in position on the handle. 2. By 
sliding both hands up the bat as far as the 
trademark and holding it at this point, 
with the hands about two or three inches 
apart, and the fingers around the bat. 

Try both ways; choose the one that 
suits you the better. The first way is bet- 
ter on squeeze plays because it is easier 
to reach a wide pitch with it. 

Stand forward in the box opposite the 
front of the plate. Get into bunting stance 
as the pitcher starts his wind-up. Do 
this by first stepping back with the front 
foot and then moving the rear foot for- 
ward until the toe of the rear foot is about 
even with the heel of the front foot. Be 
sure that your first step is backward with 
the front foot. If you step forward with 
the rear foot without first moving the 
front one, you may step out of the box. 
If you bunt the ball with your foot outside 
the box, you will be called out. 

Slide your hand or hands into position 
at the same time you are moving your feet, 
and as you are doing so, lower your body 
by slightly bending at your knees and hips 
and extend the bat well forward. This 
shifting of the hands and feet, lowering 
the body, and extending the bat are all 
done at once and should be practiced until 
they can be done smoothly and easily. 

This shift should bring you into position 
with the toe of the rear foot on line with 


the heel of the front one, your body facing 
a point between first and the pitcher’s box, 
with knees bent and body inclined forward 
at the hips. Your bat is held well out in 
front toward the pitcher, with only a slight 
bend at the elbows. Be sure that it is 
level, held squarely across the path of the 
ball, well out in front of the body. It 
should be held high; that is, at a point 
between the letters and the shoulders. 
Grasp it loosely, with enough firmness to 
control it. A tightly held bat will not give 
and will cause the rebound to be too hard. 

With the bat well out in front, held in a 
loose grasp, and the body crouched, you 
can sight the ball just over the extended 
bat. To get the bat in front of the ball, 
raise or lower the body along with the bat. 
Keep the bat slightly above the ball to 
avoid bunting into the air. Move it into 
line with the ball; do not push at it. Do 
not attempt to pull the bat as it meets the 
ball, but rather, catch the ball with the 
loosely held bat. 

In the ordinary sacrifice bunt you are to 
choose a good pitch and lay it down. Such 
a pitch is one that comes in between the 
letters on your shirt and your knees. Do 
not go after one that is higher than the 
letters. If the pitch comes in anywhere 
but over the plate and between your wrist 
and knees, pull the bat back to your shoul- 
der. Do not leave the bat out in front or 
a strike may be called on you. 

If you are bunting for a squeeze play, 
you must strive to get the bat in front of 
the ball regardless of its position. This is 
the only time that you should bunt a ball 
that is coming up anywhere but over the 
plate and between the letters and your 
knees. 

After the ball has rebounded from your 
bat, take your first step toward first with 
your back foot. If you are a right-handed 
batter, this will be your right foot. As the 
foot is advanced, drop the bat with the 
left hand to that side. Do not toss the 
bat. As your left hand moves back with 
your first stride, let it fall to the ground. 

Helpful Suggestions: 1. Keep in mind 
that the important thing to do is to “lay 
down” the bunt. 2. Stand opposite the 
front edge of the plate. 3. Get into posi- 
tion as the pitcher starts his wind-up. 4. 
Slide one or both hands up to the trade- 
mark. 5. Shift the feet by moving the 
front foot first. 6. Lower the body by 
bending knees and hips, and extend the 
bat well forward as the feet are being 
shifted. 7. Keep the bat extended, with 
the elbows slightly bent. 8. Be sure the 
bat is held level with the ground and 
straight across the path of the ball. 9. 
Hold the bat just below shoulder level. 
10. Grasp it loosely. 11. Move the bat up 
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or down to get it in line with the ball by 
raising or lowering the body, not the arms 
alone. 12. Pull the bat back to your shoul- 
der whenever you let a pitch go by. 13. 
A low ball is the best one to bunt. 14. 
Try to “top” the ball to avoid bunting 
into the air. 15. Catch the ball with the 
loosely held bat. Avoid pushing or pull- 
ing the bat. 16. Do not start for first until 
the bunt has been made. 17. Take the first 
step with the right foot (right-handed bat- 
ter) and drop the bat from the left hand. 
18. Dig hard for first base. 


The Way to Practice 


The first and most important thing to 
learn about batting practice is that con- 
stant practice is necessary to become a 
good hitter. There is never enough time 
for it during team drill, and you must do 
much practicing at odd moments. Indi- 
vidual practice is divided into two parts: 
1. Practicing your swing. 2. Hitting. 

Practicing your swing: To develop a 
good swing, you must practice it over and 
over until you can do it without thinking 
about it. Be sure you are holding the bat 
correctly, with arms well out from the 
body. 1. Swing your bat through, hitting 
at an imaginary ball about two feet out 
in front of your body. 2. To get the fol- 
low-through, try to drive your bat right 
through this imaginary ball. 3. Vary the 
height of the spot at which you are swing- 
ing to get the idea of “leveling-off” on 
pitches of different heights. 4. Keep your 
eye on the spot as though you were watth- 
ing the ball meet the bat. 5. Time your 
step with the swing so that your weight 
comes onto your foot just as the bat meets 
the imaginary ball. 

Practice this swing at least fifty times 
each day, but do not take more than ten 
or fifteen swings at one time. Keep a bat 
around the house and practice at odd mo- 
ments. When you are on the field, pick up 
a bat and practice your swing when you 
are not otherwise occupied. 

Hitting : Get someone to throw the ball 
easily, standing about fifteen or twenty 
feet away. Meet the ball out in front and 
try to place it by returning it to the 
thrower. If you can get two or three 
fielders into this “pepper” game, it is much 
better. After several rounds of tapping 
the ball the short distance, have the field- 
ers move well back and try to place your 
hits to them. This sort of “pepper” game 
gives you practice in hitting the ball out 
in front. 

Then have your pitcher stand the regu- 
lation distance and pitch to you. If you 
have a catcher or backstop, let about ten 
pitches go by while you practice following 
the flight of the ball with your eyes before 
attempting to swing at the ball. 

Try to meet the ball squarely, with a 
good firm stroke. Do not try to “knock 
the cover off of it.” Hit until you begin 
to feel tired. Have the pitcher try to 
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throw strikes. You do not want curves or 
“freak” deliveries, but have the ball come 
up with a fair amount of speed in order 
to get the most out of this practice. The 
more of this kind of practice you can get 
outside of regular team practice, the better 
off you will be. 


Team Practice 


Indoor Practice: In early season while 
the pitchers and catchers are working out 
indoors, you must practice watching the 
ball by standing at the plate. With your 
bat on your shoulder, take your position 
at the plate. Watch each pitch all the 
way up to the plate by following its flight 
with your eyes. Do not move your head. 
It is important not to lose sight of the 
ball some feet out in front of the plate. 
This is a common fault of batters, and 
much practice is needed in watching the 
ball until you can follow its flight all the 
way up to the plate. If you find that you 
tend to pull away from the ball, face the 
pitcher squarely. As you gain confidence, 
you can gradually turn back to your nor- 
mal position. Call the balls and strikes. 

For practice in bunting take your posi- 
tion at the plate and then, as the pitcher 
starts his wind-up, move into your posi- 
tion to bunt. Watch the ball all the way 
up, pulling your bat back to your shoulder 
as the ball approaches. It is desirable to 
learn this action before attempting to bunt 
because that is what you must do in a 
game on every ball that you let go by. 
Let at least five pitches go by, then pick 
out a good low ball and lay it down. Prac- 
tice dropping the bat and starting toward 
first after the bunt is made. 

Out-door practice: Your daily batting 
practice routine is this: 1. When the squad 
reaches the field, join a “pepper” squad 
of three or four players and take your 
turn at bat. Each player is to hit for five 
minutes. Make the returns short at first; 
later, have the fielders move back and try 
to place short hits to them. 2. Take your 
turn in the batting cage for five or more 
hits. Before you start hitting, lay down 
three bunts. 3. Take your turn at the 
plate with pitcher and catcher in their 
positions and have someone call the balls 
and strikes. Lay down two bunts, run- 
ning out each one. 

Then take five turns at bat and run out 
each hit. A strike-out counts one turn; 
if you get a walk, you will be given an 
extra turn. If there is another pitcher 
warming up while you are awaiting your 
turn at bat, stand at the plate and prac- 
tice watching the ball. Call the balls and 
strikes. 

This practice routine should help your 
hitting. The “pepper” game makes you 
hit the ball out in front. Batting in the 
cage gives you a chance to hit out in front 
and follow-through. Hitting at the plate 
gives you a chance to hit under game con- 
ditions and to practice your run to first. 


What to Think About 


1. Know what to do. .When you step 
into the batter’s box you must know ex- 
actly what you intend to do. This may be 
any one of the following: 1. To hit any 
good ball. 2. To bunt any good ball. 3. 
To hit or bunt a certain pitch. 4. To take 
one strike and then hit or bunt. 5. To let 
a runner steal and then hit or bunt. 

You must have a clear idea of which of 
these you expect to do. If conditions 
change after you take your position at the 
plate, you must immediately step out of 
the box and get the signal for the new 
play. Never enter the box without a def- 
inite idea of what you are to do; never 
remain in it when you become uncertain. 

Knowing exactly what to do will clear 
your mind of confused thoughts and allow ~ 
you to focus your attention upon the ball 
as it comes from the pitcher. 

2. Watch for the ball in your groove. 
The next thing to do is to imagine the 
spot where the ball would be if you placed 
it where you like best to hit it. This space 
out in front of the plate is your groove. 
This is the place where you can hit the 
ball most easily. In all of your practice 
and in all of your games expect every pitch 
to come up in this groove. 

Be prepared to meet the ball at this 
spot out in front of your body. If you 
expect every pitch to be good, you will be 
set to swing whenever the ball comes up 
in your groove. If it comes up anywhere 
outside this space, you are to let it go by. 

There is one exception to this. When 
you have two strikes on you, go after any 
ball that comes within the strike area even 
though it is outside your groove. 

The easiest way to develop your hitting 
is by constant practice on hitting balls in 
your groove. As you improve and become 
more confident, you can extend the range. 

3. Hit the ball out in front. Not only 
must you see your groove, you must also 
concentrate on meeting the ball if it comes 
up there. Meet the ball about two feet 
out from your body. Watch the ball as it 
meets the bat. To do this, you must follow 
the flight of the ball from the moment it 
leaves the pitcher’s hand. Raise or lower 
your body slightly to keep your bat in line 
with the ball, as you do in bunting. Get 
your bat around in time to meet the ball 
out in front. 

Helpful suggestions: 1. Know exactly 
what you intend to do when you take your 
place at the plate. 2. If conditions change 
suddenly, step out of the box and get the 
new. signal. 3. Locate the space out in 
front which is your groove. 4. Expect each 
pitch to come up in this groove, and be 
set for it. 5. If the ball comes up outside 
your groove (except on a third strike), let 
it go. 6. Concentrate on meeting the ball 
out in front. 7. Force all thoughts from 
your mind except the one of watching for 
the ball in your groove and meeting it out 
in front. 
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McARTHUR 
TOWEL SYSTEM 


® GIVES YOUR ATHLETES 
QUALITY TOWELS... 


® GIVES YOUR SCHOOL 
AN ECONOMICAL SYSTEM 


cARTHUR Super-Gym and 
Super-Turk Towels are used by 
leading schools and institutions 
throughout the country. Students 
like this extra rugged towel for 
the brisk athletic rub it affords, 
. .. the high absorbing qualities. 
Schools prefer McArthur towels 
because of the year after year 
economy and serviceability. Mc- 
Arthur’s have outlined a complete 
school towel system that shows 
towel costs, laundry costs, and an 
efficient method of handling the 
towels in your school. Get set now 
for next fall’s needs. Write for 


complete details. 





- Write 
Geo. Mc ARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Representative: E.P. Finigan, 
. 314 12th St., San Francisco 
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Hurdling as Done by Dugger of 
Tufts College 


(Continued from page 6) 


| in front of the hurdle and he lands about 


4 feet 6 inches beyond it. As the hurdles 
are ten yards apart, and three strides must 
be taken between them, all strides beyond 
the second hurdle must be almost constant. 

One day in running a flight of four 
hurdles, his right toe hit each hurdle. We 


| found that his take-off for the first hurdle 





was 7 feet 2 inches away. Upon moving 
his take-off four inches closer he cleared 
each hurdle, in order, by a margin too 
close to measure. 

Every coach soon realizes that no defi- 
nite formula of training can be applied to 
all athletes. Only general principles can 
be followed. Each individual must be 
handled differently. 

In general, then, the would-be hurdler 
should practice starting, then running 
short distances for speed and longer dis- 
tances up to 440 yards for endurance. He 
should practice flights of three or four 
hurdles to perfect his form. He should 
use chest weights and shoulder and arm 
exercises to develop the upper body. Nat- 
urally he should work on his weak points 
and exercise his strong points enough to 
hold them. For instance, if his form is 
perfect, he might do very little actual 
hurdling and devote most of his time to 
developing speed and endurance. I am, 
however, a strong believer in actually hur- 
dling to keep in condition, as it is easily 
proved that conditioning for one sport or 
type of exercise does not condition for an- 
other, although it may be of some assist- 
ance. 

Dugger keeps in condition throughout 
the year. In the fall he practices some on 
the cross-country course until about the 
middle of November, then begins training 
for the 440 yards which he runs on the 
mile-relay team. He also practices the 50- 
yard dash and the 45-yard high hurdles. 
After a number of starts he may run 
through from one to six flights with his 
team-mate, Walter Hall, who looks almost 
as good in practice as Ed. Ed practices 
daily except the day before a meet. About 
twice a week he works for a while on the 
high jump. 

His spring training is almost the same 
except on alternate days he may go 
through a full flight of high or low hurdles. 
Practically all of his training is done on 
the high hurdles, as it is very easy for any 
one to change from the high to the low 
but not so easy for one to change from the 
low to the high. He also runs the 100-yard 
dash or 220 yards in most of our dual 
meets. This takes care of his speed work. 

We have never considered Dugger an 
exceptionally fast man. His records are as 
follows: 100 yards .. . 10 seconds; 220 


yards .. . 21.5 seconds; 440 yards... 
50.6 seconds. His form is good enough to 
run the: 45-yard hurdles in 5.7 seconds; 
60-yard hurdles in 7.2 seconds; 120-yard 
hurdles in 13.9 seconds; 220 yard low hur- 
dles in 23.2 seconds. 

He wins his races more from smoothness 
of form and endurance than from speed 
between the hurdles. He has never lost a 
college high hurdle race. 


Training Schedule 


My assistant, Clarence Dussault, one of 
the finest young track coaches in the East, 
has had almost exclusive charge of Dug- 
ger’s hurdling from the beginning. 

He feels that once a hurdler has devel- 
oped technique in form, he should hurdle 
no more than two days a week and should 
spend the other days training for speed 
and endurance. 

He gives the following as a typical 
week’s work after a period of three weeks’ 
conditioning. However, no set formula 
can be followed, as it must be constantly 
revised to suit each individual hurdler. 

Monday: Warm up by jogging a half 
mile. Calisthenics—largely leg stretching 
and body bending. The best exercises are 
taken with one ankle on top of a hurdle. 
Three starts—20 yards each. Swing a 
220-yard at three-fourths speed. Jog 440 
yards. 

Tuesday: Warm up and use calisthenic 
exercises. A few starts—20 yards. Two 
50-yard dashes. Five minutes warming up 
over hurdles for accuracy of step and form. 
Three full flights of high hurdles at top 
speed with three minutes rest between 
them. Swing a one-minute 440-yard. 

Wednesday: About the same as on 
Tuesday except add a 75-yard dash and 
finish with a fast 220-yard dash instead of 
the 440-yard run. 

Thursday and Friday: For the first two 
weeks of the season medium 440’s help leg 
conditioning. After that usually no work 
is given. 

A hurdler should always have a two 
days’ rest from hurdling previous to a 
meet, when he is in condition. Dugger 
worked only one day last June, the week 
that he won the intercollegiate 120-yard 
race in the record time of 13.9 seconds. 


Advice to Young Hurdlers 


Practice on form and speed. 

Use any device which your coach may 
suggest in order to correct your faults. 

Practice starting and do short distance 
running. 

Run over the distance once or twice a 
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week. 

Avoid the error of sailing over a hurdle. 

Make your jump as much of a step as 
you can and get onto the ground in run- 
ning position as soon as possible after the 
hurdle has been cleared. Snap the foot 
into place. 

Keep your shoulders forward during the 
jump and immediately following it. 

Clear the hurdle by the narrowest pos- 
sible margin. 

Be sure that you are in perfect balance 
when you strike the ground after your 
jump. 

Throw your body forward during the 
jump so that your head remains the same 
height that it was while you were running. 

Observe the usually accepted training 
rules. 

Practice daily unless excused by your 
coach. 


Advice to Coaches 


Continue to spend your time working 
with the average material that needs de- 
veloping, but always be looking for a natu- 
ral who needs only special training. Top- 
flight hurdlers are developed only from 
men who have natural spring, speed, 
power and the competitive spirit. On ac- 
count of the time element, it is almost nec- 
essary for the college coach to depend upon 
the high school coach to find likely hur- 
dling candidates and to begin their train- 
ing. 

Hurdling, like other forms of track 
work, cannot be learned in less than two 
or three years, and we hardly expect a man 
to be at his best before his fifth or sixth 
year of competition or until he has ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-four or twenty- 
five years. Considering the fact that Ed 
Dugger is just twenty years old and has 
had only three years of competitive hur- 
dling, I believe that he has the possibili- 
ties of the world’s greatest all-around hur- 
dler. Even now, I would place him second 
to none with the possible exception of 
Frank Wolcott, who is the fastest, smooth- 
est runner between hurdles that I have 
ever seen. 





The Athletic Journal is interested in giv- 
ing its readers subjects that are timely and of 
interest. 

In the past we have sent out questionnaires 
requesting information on what type of arti- 
cles you would like to see and what authors 
you would like to have write for us. We 
will continue to send out questionnaires on 
these matters. If, however, you have a par- 
ticular subject you would like discussed, we 
will appreciate hearing from you. 


Also remember we now have a service | 


bureau whose duty is to try and answer your 
problems or advise you of a source where 
the necessary material may be obtained. 


WHAT? 


SLOGGED WITH 
A BASEBALL BAT? 


@ Right! And that’s only one step 
in the torture test the REACH 05 Offi- 
cial Football goes through before 
it’s released to you. Made by skilled 
craftsmen who have been on the job 
for as long as 35 years. Built to take 
the pounding punishment of the 


roughest gridiron battles. Lock- 
stitched, hand-sewn, triple fabric 
lining, double lacing and the finest 
selected leather. No wonder this 
REACH holds its official shape, its 
perfect balance. Retail each $11.35. 


Trade $8.50. 


4. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORPORATION 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 

















Over 600 Coaches in 43 States 

Have This Kit 
Just the thing to pass out to your 
squad members “fo season starts. 
Things they should know and that you 
may not have time to tell to them. 
inceded are diagrams of position of 
each baseman according to style of 
batter — number of outs — men on 
base, etc. What to expect. What 
to do. 


BASEBALL COACHING KIT 


2 Copies Each of 
COACH'S INSTRUCTIONS 


To Batterymen 
To Ist Basemen 
To 2nd Basemen 


To 3rd Basemen 
To Shortstops 
To Outfielders 


12 Booklets Plus “Signal System" 


Plus—!. Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking. 
2. Practice Work with Pitchers. 


3. Practice Session Talks. 


4. Keeping the Baseball Squad Active. 
5. Qualifications of Baseball Players. 
6. Extra Dividends in the Batting Order. 


Full Kit, 19 Booklets 


Order from 


H. S. DeGROAT, Baseball Coach 


B. Dept., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Total $1.75 
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Reduce 
FATIGUE ACIDS 


@ Does your first spring exercise 
seem to tie your muscles in knots? 
Many of the muscles affected can be 
reached by the stimulating effect of 
Absorbine Jr. This extra effort has 
caused an accumulation of fatigue 
acids which is causing the pain. 


Hasten relief! Splash your sore 
muscles with Absorbine Jr. It assists 
nature in quickening circulation. The 
stimulated blood flow through these 
tired muscles decreases more rapidly 
the irritating effect of the fatigue acids. 
This tends to reduce swelling—ease 
pain and stiffness. Then your muscles 
can relax again. Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. Millions prefer it because it’s 
fast, effective and economical. Not a 
grease, but a cooling, quick-drying 
liquid. At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. 
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Carneze B. Butts 
Cleveland High School, Madison, South 


Carolina 


The lack of interest in track in the small 
high school is a recognized problem of 
considerable proportions. This lack of in- 
terest has several causes, no single one of 
which can be singled out and dealt with 
separately. 

In the first place, it is the same pupils 
who carry on most of the activities of a 
small high school. In the large high 
schools there are several activities going 
on at the same time with many different 
groups functioning. This is not so in the 
small high school. During the softball 
season, it takes most of the pupils to carry 
on practice so that the school may put 
out a team. The same is true during the 
football season if the school has a foot- 
ball team. Then comes the basketball sea- 
son, which is becoming the most popular 
season of the year in small high schools. 
During this season, there is no time for 
anything else, and practically all the pu- 
pils are engaged in practice until tourna- 
ment time in March. During all this 
period little time is found for track. All 
interests and efforts have been concen- 
| trated on other sports in their respective 
| seasons. 

After basketball, come the literary and 
mental contests. The same pupils who 
have played softball, baseball, football and 
basketball are now participants in these 
contests also. Training for track is post- 
poned until late in the spring, not by 
choice as much as by necessity. By this 
time the student body is worn out with 
sports and contests and would like to rest 
for awhile. When practice for track finally 
does begin, there is not enough time for 
thorough training. In short, track has 
been crowded out of the program of the 
small high school by the many other ac- 
tivities which are now being carried on. 

Another cause for lack of interest in 
some high schools is the absence of recog- 
nition for skill attained by pupils in track. 
Track is by nature more of an individual 
sport than ball games. Therefore, it is 
easy to ignore individual skills and attain- 
ments, or pass them up as insignificant. 
This kills interest very quickly. Or per- 
haps we should say it prevents interest 
from developing. 

Another problem faced by small high 
schools is afternoon practice. The major- 
ity of small high schools are rural and 
practically all their pupils are transported 
to school on buses. When school is out for 
the day, most of the pupils find it neces- 
sary to catch the bus immediately or walk 
| several miles home. Most practice must 
| be carried on during the school day in 

order to include a representative group. 

Also, in the spring, about time for work 
| on track, many rural boys and girls are 
| needed on the farm for spring planting. 
| This has necessitated shortening the school 





day in many eases to adapt the school pro- 
gram to the economic order of the com- 
munity. Many rural high schools reduce 
their activities in the spring to near the 
minimum. 

The short period for practice in track 
has brought about another obstacle which 
interferes with interest in track by show- 
ing up the so-called natural born runner 
or jumper. Among groups of high school 
pupils that have had very little training 
in track will be found one or two boys 
who can outrun and outjump all the 
others. It is natural the others will take 
the attitude that there is no use trying 
to compete with the best, so many of 
them lose interest and drop out. 

The writer is among those who think 
that track should continue to occupy a 
considerable place in the athletic program 
of our high schools. There are skills to be 
attained in track that cannot be attained 
in any other sport. Every young person 
who is physically able should participate 
in some track activity. It is possible to 
offset some of the causes for lack of in- 
terest in track, and although the task is 
not an easy one, the chances for success 
are well worth the effort. 

The strenuous concentration on basket- 
ball can be relieved by spring basketball 
practice in those high schools that do not 
have football. In the rural schools that 
have summer terms, it has been found 
practical to have short periods of drill on 
the fundamentals of several sports. At 
this time basketball drills can be practiced 
if care is taken not to let the players get 
overheated. Goal shooting, dribbling, pass- 
ing and pivoting can be practiced safely 
enough. Broad jump and high jump can 
also be practiced during the summer, but 
running should be kept at a safe minimum 
By spreading out the time for sports ac- 
tivities over the entire school year, it is 
possible to get in more time for track 
This can be done a few minutes each day 
without seriously interfering with the 
sport of the season and without unduly 
prolonging the school day. In some small 
high schools, sports activities are carried 
on during vacation under the auspices of 
clubs and other organizations of the school 
This gives training and at the same time 
stimulates interest in sports. This is a 
good way to work up interest in track, 
especially among the younger members 
of the clubs. 

One of the best ways to prevent the 
pupils with natural ability from stealing 
the show and discouraging the others is to 
start training for track in the elementary 
grades. This training should extend from 
the first grade through high school. By 
the time pupils reach senior high school, 
they have had some useful training during 
their growing period and are, therefore, 
not as awkward as those who grow up 
without such training. This training in 
the elementary grades makes for well- 
trained and superior track teams for the 
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high school. It has the advantage of hold- 
ing the interest of younger pupils until 
they overcome their awkwardness and at- 
tain some degree of skill in the sport. The 
ones that do not have what seems to be 
natural ability can increase their ability 
by training. In this way, competition will 
be keener and, consequently interest will 
be greater. 

Interest in junior track is stimulated by 
county-wide junior track meets in which 
all schools of the county compete for first, 
second and third places. The age limit 
should be about 15 years and the weight 
limit about 115 pounds. If some trophy 
or ribbon is presented to winners, interest 
is usually greater. After the county-wide 
junior track meet, there should be an- 
other meet for the senior track teams. 
Larger trophies and recognitions should 
be given to the winners. Pictures and 
write-ups should be put in the newspapers. 

Another means of stimulating interest 
in track is to have practice track meets 
between two schools of about the same 
size. This builds up confidence as well as 
interest. The plan is carried out in the 
same manner as practice games in basket- 
ball prior to the tournament at the end 
of the season. 

For high school pupils just entering 
track for the first time, it is better not to 


make the practice too competitive until | 
they attain some skill in one form or an- | 
other. Then gradually increase the com- | 
petition, keeping the competitors about | 


the same size and age at first. Later the 
competition may. be allowed to become 
wider and more varied. Classes may com- 
pete first, then schools. Too many pupils 
have become discouraged because competi- 
tion was too great for them at first. If 
they had been allowed to become better 
skilled and more confident before entering 
into competition with others, they might 
have continued the sport. 

Finally, the most interesting part of all 
sports is good sportsmanship. Without it 
we might as well fold up and stop. Ath- 
letics without good sportsmanship are like 
trains without tracks or ships without 
rudders. No one likes a bad sport, and 
no one can enjoy an unsportsmanlike per- 
formance. Wherever bad sportsmanship 
creeps in, real interest creeps out. If we 
are to build up interest in track, we must 
teach good sportsmanship at all times. 
Everyone likes a good sport even though 
he be the loser. Good sportsmanship 
taught by one who really believes in it 


will stimulate interest in any sport to | 
which it is applied. A good sport has | 


something worth while that he can carry 


with him through life. This something will | 
be with him as a guide when his physically | 


developed body fails. 


Vincent D. Strout 
High School, Cabot, Vermont 


Track will be a new activity in our | 
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school this year. It will be the first time 
in the history of the school that such an 
activity has been tried. 

Our baseball season is very short be- 
cause of a low field that dries up slowly, 
however, there will be places on the field 
that will be dry long before we are able 
to play baseball. We hope track can be 
used as an activity between the end of 
the basketball season and the beginning 
of the baseball season. Track could be 
started shortly after the snow goes. 

The equipment we will need for track 
is not expensive. We will have to buy a 
shot, a discus and a couple of poles for 
vaulting. The total cost for equipment 
will be about $13. The boys will be onlv 
too glad to construct jumping pits and 
stands. The material for jumping stands 
can be obtained locally at small cost. We 
will not have a cinder track but we have 
plenty of hard dirt roads for our running 
events. 

We plan to have dashes, relays and some 
distance events on our running schedule. 
The distance events will depend on the 
interest and ability of the boys. The dis- 
eus and shot put will make up our field 


events. The jumping schedule will include 
pole vaulting, the running broad jump 
and the high jump. 

The season will start with contests be- 
tween classes. The ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth year classes will compete 
against each other and the seventh and 
eighth grades against each other. We will 
try to arrange meets with near-by schools 
of our size and to wind up the season with 
a group meet of four or five schools. 


Carl Wilson Wise 
Shoemaker High School, Gate City, Virginia 


Within the past three years we added 
football and basketball to our high school 
athletic program. In order to make our 
program a full year one it was necessary 
to also add a spring sport. We decided 
upon track as this sport because we felt 
it was as important as any other major 
sport in building up young athletes. 

Our track program has been organized 
along intramural lines. Intramural teams 
are organized and compete with one an- 
other. This competitive aspect, we have 


found, has proven very successful in arous- 
ing interest. It also gives us a chance to 
thoroughly watch the boys and helps us 
in selecting our track squad. The boy who 
has been recognized as the most outstand- 
ing through his daily performances is 
awarded an intramural track and field 
trophy. 

Our interscholastic track program is 
rather limited, holding as we do only two 
or three meets with neighboring schools 
In those meets the same events are held 
as in our intramural programs. 

We find the following track and field 
events are most suitable to our program: 
The 50, 100, 220 and 440-yard dashes 
The distance runs, including the half-mile, 
mile and cross-country. Other events in- 
clude the running and standing broad 
jump, running and standing high jump, 
shot put, discus throw, low hurdles, base- 
ball throw, football throw and relays. 

As limited as our program is, we feel it 
has been a great help in the promotion of 
year-round activities. Our operating ex- 
penses have been kept very low and are 
within the range of most small high 
schools. 


Preparing a Turf for Six-Man 


Football 


By Sam L. Chandler 


Flour Bluff High School, Corpus Christi, Texas 


in the AtHietIc JouRNAL by out- 
‘ standing authorities on the subject 
of preparing a turf for the eleven-man 
football field. The six-man coach, natu- 
rally, represents the small high school. If 
his task is to introduce the game of foot- 
ball into the school program in the abbre- 
viated six-man form, his first problem will 
be to prepare a suitable playing space. 
This should begin at least one year prior 
to league participation by the new team. 

Some coaches face the job of transform- 
ing a vacant lot or field into playable con- 
dition in a limited time. It may be neces- 
sary to change an area of scrub brush on 
shifting sands into a modern gridiron. 
Prior to changes made, however, the pro- 
spective fleet-footed backs may come to 
view the new game with questionable 
enthusiasm. 

With the assistance of a road grader 
or blade maintainer, the area can be 
smoothed into the desired curvature for 
the finished field to assume. After the 
field has been smoothed, it is sloped from 
the side lines toward the center, and from 
the end zones toward the center, giving an 
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G inte fine articles have appeared 


egg-shaped appearance. A gradual eleva- 
tion of twelve to fourteen inches from the 
side lines to the center and from the end 
zones to the center seems satisfactory, so 
far. 

Eight hundred cubic yards of black loam 
will cover the entire area with a two-inch 
surface. The black loam absorbs rainfall 
well, preventing drainage problems. 

As soon as the dirt has been hauled and 
had time to settle, the area can be sowed 
with good Bermuda grass seeds. It re- 
quired fifteen pounds of Bermuda grass 
seeds to sow the local six-man field. We 
made no allowance for loss due: to high 
winds. If fortune favors, a good rain may 
fall immediately after planting, thus assur- 
ing a good stand the first..attempt. It 
takes about two weeks for the seeds to ger- 
minate. Along with the tender shoots of 
grass will appear young weeds, thistles, etc. 
The fight has then definitely begun. 

After the grass has begun to grow, the 
bare areas can be replanted with grass ob- 
tained from well sodded areas elsewhere 
on the campus. The grass should be al- 
lowed to grow several inches, three to five 
in height, before the first cutting. The 


object is to get a strong base and root 
system rather than encourage the young 
grass to spread too soon. 

Every locality has its own peculiar prob- 
lems concerning the type of intruders to 
combat. Locally, the grassburrs are a 
menace to successful sodding. The most 
frequently used method is to dig them out 
by the roots and destroy the entire plant. 
In no event are they allowed to go to seed 
on the field. Some schools use a special 
built blow torch to burn the burrs on the 
field. This, however, damages much 
nearby grass. The early spring is the best 
time of the year to fight the grassburrs. 

The watering system in the small school 
is usually limited. However, a ‘good 
drenching after each cutting produces sat- 
isfactory results. 

The six-man field is one hundred yards 
long and eighty yards wide. In planning 
a six-man layout, a wise procedure is to 
allow at least five additional yards beyond 
the side lines as a safety zone. The six- 
man field then becomes fifty yards wide. 
The ten-yard area should be as well sodded 
and cared for as the regular playing field. 
Such arrangements prevent possible in- 
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juries to players carried out of bounds 
“into the rough” on wide plays. 

The six-man game does not appear to be 
as destructive to the gridiron covering as 
the eleven-man game. This may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the molded rub- 
ber cleats do not tear the turf as badly. 
The smaller number of players on the field 
at any one time reduces the wear also. 
Local teams experience difficulty of footing 
when playing night games on a field turfed 
to accommodate the eleven-man shoes. 
This leads to the conclusion that there 
must be a definite relationship between 
depth of turf and kind of shoes to be 
worn on that field. 

To prevent the grassy area from receiv- 
ing abuse, the majority of the practice 
sessions should be held elsewhere. An ex- 
tra area of seven hundred square yards 
can be obtained for fundamental drills by 
extending the playing field fourteen yards 
beyond one of the end zones. Of course, 
the field, when only one is available, must 
be used once or twice a week during the 
regular playing season. By alternating 
positions of the field during practices, no 
particular area will receive undue wear. 
It is also advisable to protect the center 
of the field and the goal line surfaces by 
limiting practice activities on them. These 
areas usually receive strenuous wear dur- 
ing the games. 

The appearance, care and improvement 
of a football field should be a coach’s year- 
round interest. Regardless of the number 
of caretakers provided per system for ath- 
letic purposes, the coach should maintain 
an active interest toward the football field. 
Remember the track coach who remarked, 

“No one can tend to those cinders as well 
as I ean.’ 


Football Conditioning 
Exercises 
(Continued from page 29) 


a training school for their army. Their 
sport was for the purpose of defense. 
Something essential to general fitness can 
be acquired through sports. Our hope is 
that we can always use this fitness for 
peaceful living, but there is no law against 
our thinking of sports for defense should 
the need arise. 

This type of calisthenics has been face- 
tiously named “The Muscle Factory.” It 
should be understood that one of the goals 
is that of increasing the muscular strength 
of the players, but there are other impor- 
tant goals which should not be overlooked. 
The players are drilled in speed of execu- 
tion. When they are given the command 
to lie on the floor, they are expected to 
perform the movement as one man. The 
action is fast and the boys catch the spirit 
of the work. When their movements have 
become more skillful and better timed, 

(Continued on page 47) 
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A Mechanical Analysis of the Pole Vault 


(Continued from page 22) 


ceeding four or five inches deviation. The 
lateral pole bend was slightly greater but 
did not exceed six inches in the majority 
of the cases. 


Recommendation 


The pole vaulter should choose a pole 
which, when held at the maximum hand- 
grip, will not bend more than four or five 
inches out of a straight line. This can be 
tested by holding the pole at the maximum 
hand-grip, resting one end of the pole on 
the ground, the other end on the shoulder, 
and depressing it with the hands. 


Timing of the Hand Shift 


An examination of the action strips of 
eight of the world’s best and ten of the 
best eastern vaulters indicates that the 
better vaulters begin to drop the pole to- 
ward the box and shift the hands in the 
middle of the third stride before the take- 
off. Before the vaulter takes his last stride 
which is followed by the take-off foot, the 
hands are shifted. The ideal situation for 
the timing of the hand shift is to begin it 
as late and as fast as possible. Beginning 
the shift prematurely destroys the rhythm 
of the run and slows the vaulter’s ap- 
proach. This is very noticeable even with 
experienced vaulters who have not per- 
fected this phase of their technique. Some 
vaulters shift the pole as late as the last 
stride before the take-off. The shift must 
be fully completed and the pole solidly 
planted before the vaulter has begun to 
reach upward and spring from the ground. 


Extent of Hand Shift 


The coaches and prominent vaulters dis- 
agree as to how close the hands should be 
together after the shift has been com- 
pleted. 

Sefton believes that a hand spread of 
two or three inches gives better balance. 
Meadows favors a slight hand spread, 
Cromwell suggests a hand spread of less 
than six inches. Warmerdam favors a posi- 
tion as close together as possible so long 
as it does not cause the fingers to bind. 





In the illustration of McIssacs of Harvard 
on a 13’ 6” vault (top), notice the outward 
twisting of the foot in order to shift the 
weight of the body over the take-off foot. 
Notice also in the illustration of Mclssacs, 
who is left-handed, how the pole splits the 
vaulter’s body and how the elbows are bent 
to absorb the shock of the pole plant. 

In the illustration of Lussen of Yale on a 
13’ 9” vault (bottom), notice the balance at 
the take-off and the outward twisting of the 
foot. These two points are to be found in 
all top vaulters. 


Those favoring a slight spread betwee: 
the hands advocate this because it helps 
the turn. The arguments in favor of a 
hand spread to help the turn and improve 
the balance are not convincing since, first 
the turn is the result of an efficient scissor- 
like action of the legs and, second, the 
strain of pulling and pushing is placed 
mainly on the right arm throughout th 
vault because of its greater extension at the 
take-off and greater flexion in the push-up 
The normal unbalanced position of the 
hands with a complete shift, coupled with 
efficient leg action, should provide a suffi- 
ciently gyroscopic effect to turn the vaul- 
ter around. 
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Recommendation 


Topnotch vaulters raise their bodies 
two and one-half feet over the point of 
hand-grip. Therefore, the higher the vault, 
the more important becomes this factor of 
reach in the final clearance. The failure of 
many athletes to clear top heights may be 
traced directly to over-anxiety and a fail- 
ure to completely shift the hands. One 
sign of perfection in the vaulting techni- 
que, and one of the four major changes 
in vaulting form which lead to the heights 
that vaulters now clear regularly, is the 
complete shifting of the hands. During 
the 1941 indoor season the investigator 
watched Earle Meadows create a new 
world indoor pole vault record of 14 feet, 
6 % inches. On this jump Meadows struck 
the bar with his arm but did not displace 
it. His hands were not shifted within one 
foot of each other when he made this jump. 
Had the hands been shifted to a touching 
position it is more than likely that Mead- 
ows would have cleared the bar much 
more easily without striking it. From the 
point of view of mechanics, the closer the 
hands are shifted together the better. 


Last Stride Shortened 


In the study of over fifty different 
vaults, it was found that in 85 per cent of 
the cases the vaulters shortened the last 
stride of their run anywhere from 4 inches 
to 14% feet. The average shortening was 
about 8 inches. The amount of shortening 
varies with the height and leg length of the 
jumper, and, in a given number of trials, is 
proportional to the consistency with which 
the vaulter strides. 

The purpose of the shortened stride is to 
allow the vaulter to gather himself for 
the projection of the body onto the pole, 
or to bring the body weight more nearly 
over the take-off foot and increase the 
efficiency of the spring. 

In every instance the vaulters studied 
twisted the right foot outward as they 
made their final step to the take-off foot. 
This twisting of the right foot shifts the 
weight of the vaulter directly over the 
take-off foot and directly in line with the 
plane of the pole as seen in the photo- 
graphs of MclIssac of Harvard starting a 
13 foot, 6 inch jump. Studies of German 
broad jumpers, high jumpers and hop step 
jumpers have indicated that the shifting of 
the body weight by twisting the foot in 
this manner results in a marked increase in 
jumping performance. 

If the weight is not shifted in this man- 
ner wben the body is projected upward, it 
will resu'+ in the body being projected at 
an angle to the right away from the pole 
and center of the crossbar instead of 
straight ahead and upward past the pole. 
This same condition will result if the vault- 
ing pole is too rigid and does not allow the 
vaulter’s body to swing past in a straight 
line. 
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Run and Take-Off Velocity Compared 


To determine the relationship beween 
the run and take-off velocity, the velocity 
of the last few strides was computed, and 
the velocity of the actual projection of the 
body upward into the air was measured. 

In thirty-four of the forty-five jumps 
studied, there was a definite increase in 
velocity from the run to the take-off, vary- 
ing from one-half to four or more feet per 
second. In eight other vaults studied there 
was a very slight decrease in velocity at the 
take-off and in four vaults the take-off and 
run velocities were the same. 

The velocity increase at the take-off, 
which averaged in the neighborhood of 
two feet per second, provided conclusive 
evidence that the vaulter made a conscious 
spring onto the pole with a vigorous stamp 
of the left foot and a forward upward snap 
of the lead leg as shown in Drawing 2 
which was taken from the photographs of 
a successful 14 foot, 5 inch vault. The 


| snap-up of the right leg as shown is 
| extremely important because it augments 
| the spring of the take-off according to 
| Newton’s Law of Interaction which states, 
| “For every action there is an equal and 
| opposite reaction.” 


Not only does this knee-snap help to 
develop a high take-off and swing velocity, 
but it also helps lead the body forward and 
prevents the hips from dragging. It, there- 
fore, brings the body into a mechanically 


| sound position for the pull-up much sooner 
| than a plain swing from the ground and 
| reduces the amount of muscular strain in- 
| volved in swinging up the legs. This action 


has been sketched in Drawings 3, 4 and 5. 
Study carefully the position of the center 


| of gravity in relation to the take-off foot 
| and later in relation to the hand-grip. 
| Proper use of the right leg in the swing 
| phase of the vault is a material aid in help- 


ing the vaulter get in a good swing-up posi- 


| tion with body weight well balanced on the 


pole as shown in Drawing 5. Note espe- 
cially how the center of weight, center of 
rotation and center of support of the pole 
fall in perfect alignment. Action taking 
place from this very mechanically sound 
position will give the maximum lift of the 
body upward with a minimum loss of pole 
velocity. 


Point of Take-Off 


There seems to be little question in the 
minds of the coaches and vaulters that the 
most important single factor which deter- 
mines the success or failure of the vault is 
the take-off point. 

The athletes and coaches questioned 
emphasized these points in the take-off. 
Sefton: “Straight, smooth and balance at 
the point of Resse.” Carl Merner: 
“A smooth slide of the pole in the box with 
the arms reaching extension in co-ordina- 
tion with the spring.” Warmerdam: “I 
can usually trace any faults in my vault 


back to the take-off. I do not emphasize 
the springing take-off.”” Meadows: “Feel 
that you are still going forward and not 
upward until after the take-off. Feel with 
most resistance, with the least expenditure 
of energy.” 

Careful analysis of the movie strips of 
topnotch vaulters indicate that these men 
take off with the hands over the head but 
with the body leaning slightly forward. A 
line drawn from the toe of the take-off foot 
through the center of gravity makes an 
angle of approximately 80 degrees and be- 
comes somewhat steeper as the height of 
the bar increases. The exact point of take- 
off is also conditioned to a great extent 
by the amount of emphasis placed by the 
individual vaulter upon a swinging or 
springing take-off. Vaulters using the 
swinging take-off have their take-off point 
somewhat closer than the others. The 
slight forward body lean at the take-off is 
absolutely essential for a smooth projec- 
tion onto the pole. If the point of take-off 
is too close, the arms are forced into pre- 
mature extension and the vaulter is jerked 
from the ground. This type of vault is 
characterized by the vaulter’s too great 
swing velocity which makes it impossible 
for him to pull-up before he hits the cross- 
bar. In a take-off position which is too far 
away (this may mean a difference of only 
three or four inches), the vaulter starts up- 
ward before the pole can start its are and 
a premature pull-up results, causing the 
vaulter to get his height too far in front 
of the crossbar. A too distant take-off 
point results in a high velocity of the 
vaulter, inconsistent with that of the pole, 
and a too close position results in a high 
pole velocity, and too little speed of the 
vaulter in his pull-up. 


Recommendations 


Pole vaulters should not attempt to lo- 
cate their take-off point from a static posi- 
tion. Locating the point by actual vaulting 
is the only sound procedure with the othe: 
method merely a checking procedure. In- 
consistent striding, pressing due to com- 
petition, wind and slow track conditions 
all greatly effect the location of the take- 
off point from day to day. 





The second article, summarizing Mr. 
Ganslen’s thesis, will appear in the May 
issue. In that article Mr. Ganslen will discuss 
the hand-grip clearance styles and take-off 
points. He, furthermore, will point out the 
results of his survey as tried out by Earl 
Meadows, Kenny Dills and himself during 
the indoor season just closed. 
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Football Conditioning 
Exercises 


(Continued from page 43) 


they show marked enthusiasm for the 
work. For best results the following tips 
are offered: 

1. Put plenty of pep into each exercise. 

2. Use football terminology wherever 
possible. 

3. Keep up an intermittent chatter of 
encouragement. 

4. Repeat each exercise only a few times 
at first to avoid undue fatigue. 

5. Change from one exercise to another 
without any pause. 

6. Name exercises after team members 
(“Smith Special,” etc.). These may be 
given to the squad by the men for whom * 
the exercises have been named. 

7. Keep the whole thing moving fast. 

8. Remember, in addition to muscular : : 
strength, emphasis must be given to tim- cr - + ++ the famous fabric that's woven capectally 
ing and rhythm. Skillful movements must to allow hardworking bodies to breathe naturally! 
be the goal. p Write today for swatches and name of nearest 
uniform maker. By the makers of 
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Baseball as Taught at the 
Louisville Baseball Clinic 


(Continued from page 18) 


the second baseman aligning himself mid- 
way between the pitcher's box and the 
second base awaiting instructions from 
the shortstop. In either case the catcher 
throws to second base. 

You will note that in the above men- 
tioned methods, two players are pulled out 
of position. Note, too, that the possibility 
of one or the other handling the ball re- 
quires quick judgment and _ alertness, 
which results in a larger per cent of prob- 
able errors. 

3. A pre-arranged signal is given signi- 
fying whether the second baseman or the 
shortstop is to cover the base after the 
ball passes the hitter. This designated 
fielder then quickly covers the base. 

If the runner on third starts for home, 
the cover mgn moves forward toward the 
ball, cutting it off short of the base and 
relaying it home in time to nip the runner. 
On the other hand, should the runner on 
third hold his base, the cover man simply 
waits in a straddling position and tags the 
advancing runner from first. The other 
infielder gives instructions from his field- 
ing position; however, in each of the above 
mentioned methods the center fielder 
moves in fast to cover any bad throws 
from the catcher. 

4. Another cut-off method calls for the 
eatcher to “fire” the ball back to the 
pitcher head high instead of throwing 
through to second. Of course, the hurler 
and the catcher must have the play pre- 
arranged because the former must recover 
faster to be set for a fast return of the 
ball, alert to relay to the proper base. 

5. Other catchers fake their throw to 
second, then to third in the event that the 
runner on third starts for home. This 
method works most successfully after pre- 
vious long throws have been made to sec- 
ond base. 


Methods of Using the “Squeeze 
Play” 


A “squeeze play” is a method of scor- 
ing a runner from third base by means 
of a bunt intended to catch the defense 
unaware or flat-footed. This play must be 
offensively pre-arranged. 

Two squeeze play methods I will discuss 
are: (1) the safe squeeze and (2) the run- 
ning squeeze. 

The safe squeeze signifies safety from 
the baserunner’s standpoint from undue 
chances of a putout. The runner on third 
base is to take an extra big lead on the 
pitcher's delivery; however, not too large 
in the event of a fast throw back from 
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the catcher to the third baseman. He 
waits for the batter to lay down a bunt. 
The batsman selects a good pitch and at- 
tempts to bunt the ball to the ground, 
making the third baseman field it. The 
third baseman, in fielding the ball, is 
forced to come in fast, field and throw 
the ball on a fast run to the catcher ahead 
of the runner. The runner has started his 
run toward home after seeing the ball 
flash from the bat, toward the ground, in 
the third base direction. 

The running squeeze calls for a different 
set of fundamentals. With the count right 
on the batter (indications of a probable 
strike being thrown), the baserunner 
starts his run toward home on the pitch 
and the batter must bunt or spoil any 
kind of pitch. Should the batter miss a 
coach’s signal, fail to lay down or spoil 
the pitch, the runner is often caught flat- 
footed by the catcher on this type of play. 

In putting on the first type of “squeeze 
play,” an extra fast man as the base run- 
ner is required while the latter requires 
an exceptionally good and reliable bunter. 


General Team Play 


Nine-man team play in baseball is as 
important as eleven-man co-ordination in 
perfecting a football play, the five-man 
continuity in basketball or the clock-like 
precision of a racing crew. 

While watching amateur or semi-pro 
games, we often hear it said, “if shortstop, 
Jones, had backed up third baseman, 
Brown, after catcher, Owen’s, bad throw, 
or if center fielder, Johnson, had heen 
faster to recover the muffed fly by left 
fielder, Thompson, those runs would not 
have scored against our club today.” One 
can readily see that this type of team 
lacked team play; that is, the working 
together of the entire nine players on 
every type of fly or ground ball and on 
every type of pitch. 

In kid baseball, team play is limited to 
two or not more than three players. Some 
of the better amateur teams include four 
or five; semi-pro along with the lower 
classification of professional clubs may 
add a sixth or seventh-man co-ordination. 
Major league clubs include a nine-player 
co-ordination on each pitch. This method 
of play requires hustle from all the play- 
ers. Winning teams have hustle and the 
nine-man co-ordination. To prove this 
statement, one only has to observe the 
team play of opposing teams to determine 
their league standing. 

I have written the preceding lessons in « 
brief way, hoping that they will assist 
those interested in promoting the sport of 
baseball, a game that young and old like 
to play or witness. 

The final article of this series will ap- 
pear next month and will include charts 
and explanations of baseball fundamentals 
and skill contests. 
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Cccupying practically 
an entire square block, 
rising 25 stories high, 
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guestrooms, Hotel 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 
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big men. 
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® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. 
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Right now the IVORY SYSTEM is prepared to give 
you QUICK SERVICE on any Baseball Equipment 


which you might need for the start of your season. 


CHECK YOUR UNIFORMS 
MASKS SHIN GUARDS 
CHEST PROTECTORS FIELDERS’ GLOVES 


CATCHERS’ MITTS 
In the 


Send them along to us for immediate attention. Ww, 
orld 


All during the season the IVORY SYSTEM will also f 
be ready, at all times, to give you QUICK-BETWEEN- Oo 
GAME-SERVICE on the cleaning of your Baseball Sports 


Uniforms. 
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